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CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
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Can be found the largest stock of New Goods in Virginia, and as the whole was bought for cash, Country Mer- 
chants and others are assured that their orders will be supplied at lower prices than formerly. A part of the stock 
consists of various New and Standard School Books, of the latest editions, (many of which will be given to T'each- 
ers without charge,) Law, Medical, Theological, and Misceilaneous works. 
300 Reams Wrapping Paper, from 37 1-2 cents up. 
1,000 Reams Letter Paper, at $1 per ream—to the finest quality made. 
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2,000 Blank Books of Home Manufacture. 
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200 Gross Steel Pens. 
25,000 Quills. 
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“Migeerer: paoPh Sa MS 
PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 

This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, cofner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 


in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. 
oO. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
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town by act of Assembly in 1742, as Byrd's 
HISTORY OF RICHMOND. | Weimhauies the name very well indicates the 

character of the place. We hear nothing more 
CHAPTER THIRD. of it in the colony’s history for some time. Co- 
lonel Byrd of Westover, son of the one to whom 
the grant was made, had the honor of planning 


and laying out the town of Richmond and of 
The Legislature of Virginia in 1679 granted to | giving it a name. 


Captain William Byrd land in the neighborhood 
of the falls of the James, on condition of his 





RICHMOND DURING THE COLONY. 


He had been appointed one of the commis- 
'sioners to run the line between North Carolina 
making a settlement there. His grant was to be-| and Virginia, and wrote a very graphic and en- 
gin one mile and a half below the falls on the | tertaining account of the toils, sufferings and 
south side, to extend five miles up the river, and | dangers incurred in exploring, for the first time, 
one mile backwards into the woods; on the, the Dismal Swamp, and in passing through a 
north side, to begin half a mile below the falls, | wild and unsettled country up to the mountains. 
to extend five miles up, and two miles backwards | 
from the river. He was to place there fifty able- 





| It was while toiling through these dense woods 


and dark morasses that the idea of building a 
bodied and well-armed men ; said men, however, |city at the falls of the James first entered his 


to be armed and maintained by the lower coun-| mind, and afterwards, while exploring lands in 
ties; also not less than 250 tytheables, who were | North Carolina, in company with his friend, Mr. 
to be concentrated in a space of half a mile along | Banister, on a journey, as he quaintly terms it, te 
and a quarter back from the river. He was to|the Land of Eden, the city was planned. He 
be captain of these men and lead them against the | thus speaks of it. ‘*When we got home we 
Indians, within a circle of twenty miles around, | laid the foundation of two large cities. One at 
without pay; if they went farther on an excur-| Shacco’s to be called Richmond, and the other 
sion they were to be paid as other soldiers were. | at the point of the Appomattox river to be named 
He was, with two others, to act as judges, and | | Petersburg. These, Major Mayo offered to lay 
had the power to make all by-laws necessary to | | out into lots without fee or reward. The truth 
the government of his society. The 250 tythea-| of it is, these two places being the uppermost 
bles were free from any arrest for debt, or any | landings on James and Appomattox rivers are 
other cause except treason, for twelve years, pro-| naturally intended for marts, where the traffic of 
vided they had not broken jail to enter the com-/| the outer inhabitants most centre. ‘Thus did we 
munity, and they were free from all taxes, except | not only build castles, but also cities in the air.” 
such as they laid on themselves for fifteen years.| ‘The prosperity of Richmond as a place of 
It was thus proposed to make an armed colony | trade, and the great lines of communication now 
on the frontier, bound by a feudal tenure, as pro-| centering here and bringing on them the traffic of 
tection against the Indian tribes; these colonies; the upper country and of the mountains, prove 
were also extended to other parts of the fron-| the sagacity of Colonel Byrd in choosing this as a 
tier; one was established where Fredericksburg, | mart for the outer inhabitants. From the men- 
on the Rappahannock, now stands. tion of the place on which Richmond stands, 

In 1680 the number of fifty men was found un-| made by Colonel Byrd in his manuscripts ths 
necessary or burdensome and they were reduced | year preceding, it appears to have been a large 
to twenty soldiers, and Colonel Byrd was allow-| plantation, and to have had several mills moved 


ed 2,000 pounds of tobacco for maintaining each | by the abundant water power. 
one. 











In his Progress to the Mines he thus speaks : 
In 1682 the fear of Indian invasion seems to| “Sept. 18, 1732. For the pleasure of the good 
have died away and this standing army of Vir-| company of Mrs. Byrd and her little governor, 
ginia, consisting of twenty men and two corpo-| my son, I went about half way to the falls in the 
rals, was disbanded. The land, which proba-| chariot. There we halted, not far from a purl- 
bly belonged to Colonel Byrd originally, was still| ing stream, and upon the stump of a propagate 
occupied by him, a trading post was established, | oak picked the bones of a piece of roast beef. 
and the soil cleared and planted. It appears in the | By the spirit which that gave me 1 was the bet- 
records at that time, until it was made into a! ter able to part with the dear companions of my 
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travels, and to perform the restof my journey on 
horseback. Ireached Shacco’s before two o’clock, 
and crossed the river to the mills. I had the 
grief to find them both standing as still for the 
want of water as a dead woman’s tongue for 
want of breath. It had rained so little for many 
weeks above the falls, that the naiads had hardly 
water enough left to wash their faces. How- 
ever, as we ought to turn all our misfortunes to 
the best advantage, I directed Mr. Booker, my 
first minister there, to make use of the lowness 
of the water for blowing up the rocks at the 
mouth of the canal. For that purpose I ordered 
iron drills to be made about two feet long, point- 
ed with steel, chisel-fashion, in order to make 
holes, into which we put cartridges of powder 
containing each about three ounces. There 
wanted skill among my engineers to choose the 
best parts of the stone for boring, that we might 
blow to the most advantage. 

“They made their holes quite perpendicular, 
whereas they should have humored the grain of 
the stone for the more effectual execution. I or- 
dered the points of the drills to be made chisel 
way, rather than the diamond, that they might 
need to be seldom repaired, though in stone the 
diamond points would make the most despatch. 

“The water now flowed out of the river so slow- 
ly that the miller was obliged to pond it up in 
the canal by setting open the flood-gates at the 
mouth, and shutting those close at the mill. By 
this contrivance he was able at any time to grind 
two or three bushels, either for his choice cus- 
tomers, or for the use of my plantations. Then 
I walked to the place where they broke the flax, 
which is wrought with much greater ease than 
the hemp, and is much better for spinning. From 
thence I paid a visit to the weaver, who needed 
a little of Minerva’s inspiration to make the most 
of a piece of cloth. ‘Theu I looked in upon my 
Caledonian spinster, who has mended more iv 
her looks than in her humour. However, she 
promised much, though at the same time intend- 
ed to perform little. 
Mr. Booker, who hates to have his sweet temper 
ruffled, and will rather suffer matters to go a lit- 
tle wrong sometimes, than give his righteous spirit 
any uneasiness. Sept. 19. After l had swallowed 
a few poached eggs, we rode down to the mouth 
of the canal, and from thence crossed over to the 
broad rock island in acanoe. Our errand was to 
view some iron ore which we dug up in two 
places. That on the surface seemed spongy and 
poor, which gave us no great encouragement to 
search deeper, nor did the quantity appear to be 
very great. However, for my greater satisfac- 
tion, I ordered a hand to dig there for some time 
this winter. 


**We walked from one end of the island to the 
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other, being about half a mile in length, and found 
the soil very good and too high for any flood less 
than that of Deucalion to do the least damage. 
There is a very wild prospect both upward and 
downward the river, being full of rocks, over 
which the stream tumbled with a murmur loud 
enough to drown the notes of a scolding wife. 

‘This island would make an agreeable hermit- 
age for any good christian, who had a mind to re- 
tire from the world. 

“Sept. 20. About nine I left the prudentest 
orders 1 could think of with my vizier and then 
crossed the river to Shacco’s. I made a morning 
visit to three of my quarters, where, besides find- 
ing my people well, I had the pleasure of seeing 
better crops than usual, both of corn and tobacco.” 

Colonel Byrd proceeded to lay out his town 
and to collect settlers within it; and in 1742 ob- 
tained from the House of Burgesses an act of 
incorporation. 

In this act, bearing date May 17, by which the 
town, already laid off and partly sold, was grant- 
ed a charter, we find that it lay below Shockoe 
creek, partly on the hill and partly under it on 
the river bank, leaving alarge open space above 
the town between it and the creek. This space, 











She is too high-spirited for | 


expressly exempted from buildings and kept as 
a common, was particularly described in the act 
as lying between the westernmost street of the 
town and the creek. and between the hills and 
the river. 

Fairs were directed to be held twice a year; 
one on the second Thursday in May, the other 
on the second Thursday in November, for the 
purpose of aiding the newly begun city, and of 
making it a place of trade. 

Privileges were granted to those attending 
such fairs, on the plan of those held in European 
cities; power to trade free from tax and impost, 
freedom from all demands of the sheriff for ser- 
vice, and exemption from military duty. This 
system is now happily obsolete; it betokens a 
| semi-civilized state of society and had its origin 
when the principles of trade were not well un- 
derstood, when commerce was not on any regu- 
lar footing, and when even intercourse between 
man and man was not safe. 

Whether these fairs were well kept up or not 
'we do vot hear; from the fact that other ordi- 
nances directing fairs to be held in this town 
were made at various times, we think it likely 
that they were but slightly attended, except when 
ships came from England. 

Among the next acts passed, was one forbid- 
ding the erection of wooden chimneys, and re- 
quiring the sheriff of Henrico to pull down any 
that remained after three years. This act was 
renewed again and again, as our ancestors seem 
to have been fond of log chimneys, although 
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they risked the future capital of Virginia by their] not be preserved from the charge of having been 
obstinate attachment to that inelegant and dan-| built up by chance. 


gerous form of building. In 1773 the power of the justices was increased 


In 1752 trustees were appointed by an act of by act of Assembly, in allowing them to build 
Assembly to lay off the city, to regulate streets, wharves and quays, to erect cranes and other 
and to settle and determine in all disputes rela- | things for the furtherance of trade and for the 
ting to the city; they had the power to elect suc- | public good. Another ordinance, directing the 
cessors, and to fill all vacancies in their own) pulling down of wooden chimneys, showed the 
body. Their names were the honorable Peter Still unsightly and smoky character of the town, 
Randolph, Esq., William Byrd, Esq., William | and as hogs and goats were abundant and much 
Randolph, Bowler Cocke, Richard Randolph, given to running at large, it was enacted that any 
Thomas Atkinson, Samuel Gleadowe, Samuel |™man might kill them who chose, provided he did 


Duval and John Pleasants, gentlemen. not eat what he killed, but informed the owner 

Burnaby, who travelled through this country of the thing done. Imagination might picture 
in 1759, visited and describes the seat of Colonel Richmond as it was then; and to do so, let us go 
Byrd, the son of Colonel William Byrd who laid towards Rocketts and look around. Be esee a 
off tha sown: % whe adlied Maividem. “es mo shabby looking village of log houses, with wooden 
mantic and elegant as any thing I have ever chimueys stuck at each end of them, and seeming, 
seen; situated very high and commanding a fine from the way in which they lean off, as though 
prospect of the river, which is half a mile broad they ‘had yan quarrense — sieves nse thet 
forming cataracts in its passage down the falls, company. Some few better built houses render 
There are several little islands scattered care- mndieenandhge yds. Boos Ppt cs, Seamed oso 


lessly about, very rocky and covered with trees, 
aud two or three villages in view at a small dis- 
tance. Over all these you discover a prodigious 


The streets, neither well laid out nor paved, are 
covered with mud or dust; hogs and goats wan- 
der about unchecked; pigstyes abound and per- 


: ; aly fume the air; white headed children in ragged 
extent of wilderness, and the river winding ma- s 
Nee : os troops, and black ones of all shades of color, gam- 
jestically along through the midst of it. 


7 : bolin the dust, build mud houses where now well- 
In 1768 Colonel Byrd laid off the towns of! paved streets and well-constructed buildings 


Shoccoes and Rocky Ridge; one an addition to | stand, bathe in Shockoe creek or swim in the 
Richmond, the other the present Manchester. | yiver, 


We find in the paper of that day, The Virginia Larger lads hunt and set traps for hares or 
Gazette, that they were sold by lottery; it was! muskrats where now is the heart of Richmond, the 
regularly advertised in successive papers that | deer aud the turkey are found on the hills around, 
Presley Thornton, Peyton Randolph, John Page, | and the plough moves through the present place 
Charles Carter, Esqrs. and others would act as | of business. Where now the hammer of indus- 
managers; the time of drawing was mentioned, try rings and the builder plies his trowel; where 
the lots spoken of and numbered, and mills, ferries | the beast of burden toils under his load, and the 
and water powers were placed among the prizes. | various sounds that mark the existence of busy, 
The preface states that the obstructions in the | noisy man are heard, there the forest spread silent- 
river would soon be removed, that by thus pass- | ly, the deer bounded before the hunter, the squirrel 
ing the falls the navigation of the river would be ‘sprung from tree to tree; and the bird built her 
opened some two hundred miles, so that there | 
would be only about sixty miles of portage be- 
tween the cessation of boat navigation and the} Whata motley crew must the streets of the vil- 
Ohio river; that thus a trade with the western 


lage have presented ; and how many varieties in 

country and the Indian tribes could be carried on, | 
y ; ’| language, dress, manner and appearance could be 
and that consequently the Richmond lottery af- | s¢¢q:—the English, the Scotch and the Irish of all 
forded great advantages. 








nest fearlessly where now the mother cheers her 
offspring. 


kinds, from the shrewd, intelligent London or 

Thus early was pointed out the destiny of the | Glasgow bred merchant to the servant sold for 
capital city of Virginia; the wisdom of its foun-| crime from his native country; the Virginia gen- 
ders selected it as a place to concentrate trade, tleman with the dress, speech and carriage of the 
and the promise of improved navigation, and the | English county squire; the mechanics of various 





suggestion thrown out in regard to the Ohio, 
contain the first plan of opening a communica- 
tion with the west for the purpose of trade, The 
titles thus acquired are often referred to in inves- 


nations and of various trades, working for the 
rich and indolent men of the province ; the shup- 
men with keen eyes, making the most of his goods 
and speaking of high prices in England, with 


tigating the rights of property; and although|the names of European houses and streets as 
these titles are valid enough, still Richmond can-| glibly turned from his tongue as those of Stew- 
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art’s and Breade ay arenow. T be Red Indian 
of many tribes still visited the strong place of 
his fathers, not to mourn over bis loss, but to gain 
the firewater of the whites, and with it death 
andruin. The Cherokees on their trading excur- 
sions, and other nations of the south and west all 
were here, with their wild dress, their paint, their 
weapons and their language. The West Indian 
trader aud his Spanish or Dutch crew with their 
strange dress and dialect ; the wild-looking wag- 
goner and his hardy team from the upper coun- | 


its earlier settlement. Imagine the impossibility 
of cleanliness, the confusion of tongues, the motley 
population, and the abundance of mosquitoes and 
other insects of tenacious character, among such 
a population. 

This was perhaps its appearance on fair 
| days, or on great occasions; then a direct trade 
|was carried on with England, with Africa and 
with other parts of the world. On other days, 
it sank back to its usual village quiet. The 
English style of dress and food, mingled in the 





try; and the wilder hunter dressed in the skins of lower orders with Indian customs, prevailed. 


slim animals, or in the picturesque hunting shirt, 
are seen. Arms are in every hand; and among 
this varied throng, the peculiar dress that distin- 
guished the gentleman of the olden time and 
marked them from the common herd, is con- 
spicuous. 


Add to these, Africans of all ages, sizes and 


Ale and beer constituted the chief drinks, espe- 
cially in the inferior class, not having been sup- 
planted by whiskey as is now the case. Even 
as late as the revolution we find an English 
brewer advertising his skill. In nothing have 
we more changed than in dress and drink. 

As there was but one paper published in the 


languages; for, perhaps, there was not a nation of | colony and that at the seat of government, rather 


western Africa whose tongue was not here spo- 
ken in one or more varieties, and mingled with 
broken English and Spanish. Almost every 
English town has some representative, felonious 
or otherwise; the Indian, the backwoodsman, 
the Spaniard, the Dutchman and the African, in 


all their dialects, stand represented in this Con-| 


gress of Babel. 

Now see the sheriff of Henrico endeavoring to 
enforce the law and pull down some obnoxious 
chimney. See the scampering off of children, 
white-headed and black, the shrill objurgations, 
downright scolding and abusive epithets of some 
good wife whose prospect of dinner and com- 
fort is thus interrupted. 

Twenty tongues, in as many dialects, are let 
loose on the devoted sheriff; above all, even the 
emphatic English oath, rises the well-trained 
tongue of some old fish wife from Billingsgate, 
who has rather improved in raciness and vigor by 
a compulsory voyage across the Atlantic and by 
the care of stupid negroes from the Guinea coast. 

Wild young lads are galloping through the 
streets; men are buying and selling; horses are 
in process of exchange; dancing and junketing 
are going on; the cardsand dice are out; in one 
part the horse race is already begun, and the 
cock fighters are preparing for their amusements 
in another. A much imposed on citizen shoots 
some hog that trespasses; forthwith a hubbub 


rises, and a quarrel, and perhaps a fight, increases | 


the interest of the scene. 

The magistrates sit in conclave to straighten 
streets and settle difficulties; to order the pulling 
down of other chimneys, thus oecasioning more 
disturbance and Billingsgate; directing hogs to 
be shot, and thereby causing endless bickering 
between man and man. Altogether a queer scene 
must Richmond have presented in these days of 


a scanty supply of news must have been fur- 
nished; it was, however, the advertising sheet 
for the people of Virginia, and contained notices 
of sales, descriptions of strayed horses and run- 
away wives, notices of cock-fights, and accounts 
of matters and things in general from all parts 
of the colony. Extracts were usually pasted up 
at the post-office or in the taverns, and thus in- 
formation was disseminated. 

The best criterion by which to judge the char- 

acter of the business part of a people is to see in 
what manner they advertise, and the taste of a 
community may be fairly estimated in the same 
manner; for the editorials belong to one man, the 
advertisements are collected from the minds of 
many. It will amuse and instruct us then, to se- 
leet some specimens from The Virginia Gazette, 
edited in Williamsburg by Alexander Perdie and 
John Dixon. The first thing that strikes us, is 
the fondness of our ancestors for lotteries; a taste 
that has legitimately descended to the present 
day. As in Colonel Byrd’s lottery, already men- 
tioned, the managers of these schemes were men 
high in point of talent, rank and wealth. Han- 
over town, and other places were thus disposed 
of, and the lots thus obtained were settled on or 
sold to settlers. 
* Several lotteries, where the prizes were lots in 
towns, farms, stock and negroes, are advertised 
by those who took this mode of paying their 
debts; it being generally stated, that the sub- 
scriber had endeavored to sell, but could not from 
the scarcity of money, and to pay his debts and 
provide for a large family, took this method of 
disposing of his property. The names of George 
Wythe, Edmund Pendleton and others appear 
as managers, and tickets were to be had in 
various parts of the colony, and always at the 
post-office. 
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One advertiser, in offering bis estate in a lot- pone by ill feeling, as in one instance we find 
tery to pay his creditors, “hopes the public will |that Nathaniel Talley forewarns all ministers 
countenance him, as his misfortunes were not | from marrying his son Zebulon Talley to Mourn- 
occasioned by any want of industry, but by ac-|ing Abbott, “as he is under age, and this shall 
cidents, and his too hospitable, friendly and gen- | indemnify them for so doing.” How the warn- 
erous temper.” Among the articles specified, are | ing is to indemnify the parson is not explained. 
besides land and negroes, “‘a bay horse with a|It may be hoped that in such marriage the first 
bald face, called Ball, a very good riding horse; | names of both parties were changed. 
a new, large copper kettle, &c., &c.”’ Husbands and wives advertise each other with 
Runaway servants are advertised; generally | abuse; in which the wife, as usual in matrimonial 
white men, convicts sold for their crimes; the | quarrels, having more tongue and knowing better 
nation, as well as the description of the person, | the use of it, has the advantage. Particulars of 
is given, and sometimes the manner of carrying |the whole affair are inserted in one instance, 
himself when in liquor. We find Englishmen, |filling half a column, commencing—* Whereas 


Irish, Welsh and Scotch, all in print as ranaway 
convict slaves. Horses of all sizes and colors, 
found in every part of the state and long lists of 
letters left in the post offices of Fredericksburg 
and other places also, are advertised in Williams- 
burg, that those who have lost horses or not re- 
ceived letters may know where to find them. 

In the Gazette of December 8, 1768, a lottery 
containing prizes to the value of 18,400 pounds, 
(about $74,000,) consisting of land and negroes, 
is advertised by Colonel Bernard Moore, to be 
drawn in Williamsburg; among the managers 
are Archibald Cary, Benjamin Harrison, Richard 
Henry Lee, and George Washington, Gentlemen. 

It was the custom of the day to dispose of 
property in this manner; and the managers were 
gentlemen, (relations and friends of the party 
putting up the estate.) well known to the public. 
These were among the first men in the State. 

Marriage notices were not as abundant as 
might have been expected; perhaps weddings 
were so common, that no notice was taken of 
them, unless the parties were of note. Or the 
editors may have been bachelors, and have been 
unwilling to publish what they cousidered the 
follies of their fellow men. We read that David 
Mead, Esq., of Nansemond, was married to Miss 
Sally Waters, an agreeable young lady. This 
title of agreeable is often put after the lady’s 
name; it being taken for granted that the gen- 
tleman was agreeable, or else he would not have 
been successful. 

Edmund Randolph is described as marrying a 
young lady, whose amiable sweetness of disposi- 
tion, joined with the finest intellectual accom- 
plishments, cannot fail of rendering the worthy 
man of her choice completely happy. Another 
description adds to the charms of the young lady, 
by making her not only agreeable, but possessed 
of a handsome fortune. A few lines of poetry, 
signalized with a flourish of trumpets the denoue- 
ment. And then alongside would be found the 
number of criminals to he tried at the next court 
jo Williamsburg, as if both were classed together. 
Matrimony sometimes either leads to, or is fol- 





Ben Bannerman my husband has published a 
\false and scandalous account,” &c., &e.; but it 
_is unnecessary to show the ill temper of the times. 
‘It is gratifying to find that these viragos all date 
from the old country; not one is found that does 
not refer to Europe; thus proving that, then as 
now, our fair countrywomen were as good-tem- 
pered as they were beautiful. 

We find advertisements of goods from differ- 
‘ent ports of Europe; mechanics offering their 
services, and teachers who have learned in Eng- 
land. One merchant bluntly makes known his 
intention to visit Europe, and the necessary col- 
\lection of debts, thus: ‘I intend for Great Bri- 
jtain soon.” Another states his going, and the 
time of return; and another, poor fellow, ratber 
| under the weather in health and in pocket too, 
begins ‘as it is the opinion of the compassionate 
Doctor Pope that I may obtain a return of health 
by a timely voyage to England, &c.” insinuating 
that his creditors will be pleased to wait his 
return, “ which will give him the highest plea- 
sure, &c.” A school-master understanding “that 
aman properly qualified to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic, is very much needed in Williams- 
burg,” offers his services, and complains of the 
want of scholars. Quack medicines and quack 
doctors, then as now, cure all the ills that flesh 
is heir to, and offer the infallible gull-bait of no 
cure, no pay. 

Schools in various parts of England are ad- 
vertised, and commended to public notice as 
healthy and excellent places of instruction for 
young lads. 

In one place, an advertisement is inserted 
commencing, *‘George IIIf, by the grace of 
God, of Great britain, France and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the faith, &c., greeting to our 
Sheriff of Goochland. We command you to 
summon Mr. Harris to appear before our justices 
in our county of Goochland, &c.” 

In another, Lord Botetourt, Governor of the 
colony, offers a reward for the discovery of some 
one who had burut the kitchen and fired the house 
of acitizenof the commouwealth. Au announce- 
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ment is made of a match of cocks to be fought in 
Sussex county, 20 cocks on a side, and the fes- 
tivities of the day to be wound up by a ball at! 
night for the benefit of the ladies. In the paper 
of Oct. 5, 1769, after notice of a very agreea- 
ble dinner, given by our esteemed representative, 
Peyton Randolph, Esq., at the Raleigh Tavern, 
where the evening was spent in jollity aud agree- 
able converse to the satisfaction of all; and after 
mention of various pieces of election news, oc- 
curs the following equivocal obituary, ** Died at 
his house, the Rev. Mr. John Ramsey, who al- 
though not universally beloved, was an affection- 
ate husband, a kind neighbor, and a faithful 
friend. Charity—many virtues, many failings.” 
The papers were filled with foreign news ex- 
tracted from English exchanges, and they did 
not hesitate to satirize the state of affairs in Eng- 
land, especially where the efforts at taxation 
were touched on. From the paper of Dee. 28, 
the following piece extracted will show the state 
of the public mind in the colony. 


Prices or Srockxs in ENGLanp. 


Impudence, Open. 
Arbitrary power, Very high. 
Assurance, 10 per cent. 


India stock, Very precarious. 
Modesty, Shut. 
Moderate patriotism, Above par. 
Merit, No. price. 
Ministerial influence, Very low. 
Lottery tickets, 14al5. 
Gulls, Near 60,000. 
National good, Nothing done. 





Toclose this subject, we extract the only adver- 
tisement put in by George Washington; and we! 
make no apology for inserting it in full, as all 
that belongs to that remarkable man is of inter- 
est to the public. | 


Mount Vernon, Fairfax county. 


His Excellency, the Governor, by and with, 


tatives, will exhibit their respective claims to a 
share of these lands, properly attested, to me, 
before the 10th day of October next ensuing, in 
order that the whole may be laid before his Lord- 
ship and Council, and finally adjusted. And to 
the intent that no unnecessary application may 
be made, it is hereby signified that no person who 
entered into the service of this colony after the 
said battle of the Meadows, (which concluded 
the campaign of 1574,) is entitled to any part of 
these 200,000 acres of land, as they were given 
to the first adventurers, under the proclamation 
aforesaid. 
GrorGe WASHINGTON. 


At the era of the revolution, Richmond was 
less in size than either Fredericksburg or Nor- 
folk, and possessed less importance ; it was from 
its central and safe position alone, that it was 
chosen the capital of the State. It was a col- 
lection of villages lying around a trading place ; 
Byrd’s warehouse stood just opposite the present 
Exchange ; another large place of inspection for 
tobacco stood near Rocketts; these with some 
places of business, Col. Byrd’s residence, Bel- 
videre, and St. John’s church on the hill, were 
the only houses of any size or note. The surface 
of the ground was rough, the hills steep and en- 
croaching on the river; Shockoe creek passed 
winding through the town; there was no dock and 
very few landing places; but one church and that 
out of sight, searcely ever preached in and badly 
attended; the men of the city wore the old- 
fashioned dress, breeches, stockings, large roomy 
coats, cocked hats and knee buckles for the bet- 
ter classes; and hunting shirts and leggings for 
the lower. 

Such was Richmond in 1775; a collection of 
disjointed country villages, placed amid the rug- 
ged ground at the Falls of the James. 

The only man of note in this period of Rich- 
mond’s history was Col. William Byrd of Westo- 
ver, who was really the father of the city. His 
son simply followed his father’s example in dis- 
posing of lots, and thus carried out his design. 
We have other mementos of Col. Byrd beside 











the consent of his Majesties Council, having | the chief city of Virginia; he was as ready with 
been pleased to grant 200,000 acres of land on his pen, as he was prompt in undertaking and 
the Great Canhawa, &c., to the officers and sol- | skilful in carrying out the running boundary lines 
diers who embarked in the service of this colony, | through the Dismal Swamp. In his manuscripts 
agreeable to a proclamation issued the 19th of| published some few years since by Edward Ruf- 
February, 1754, by the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie, | fin, Esq., he describes in a racy, familiar style, 
Esq., then Lieutenant Governor; and having, | the incidents and the toils of running the dividing 
moreover, been pleased to require that [ should line between Virginia and North Carolina. A 
receive the several and respective claims of every | Journey to the Land of Eden is the title of anoth- 
person who engaged in the service aforesaid, be- ler manuscript, containing his adventures in taking 
fore the battle of the Meadows in 1754, I do/up some wild land in North Carolina; the name 
hereby give this public notice thereof, requesting | was given to that province, because its Governor 
that every officer and soldier, or their represen-' was Charles Eden, and because the land and the 
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people reminded one of that ancient garden, by 
the utter and entire contrast it presented. 

A Progress to the Mines completes the volume; 
he describes in it his visit to Governor Spots- 
wood, who was mining near Fredericksburg, and 
whom from his being the first to open and work 
an iron mine in this continent, he calls the Tubal 
Cain of America. His sketches are lively and 
off-hand; giving much information of the state of 
society in that distant age of Virginia,though evi- 
dently not written for publication, but for amuse- 
ment. To judge him from bis works, written 
and otherwise, he was a man of intellect, wit, 
cultivation of mind and manners, of refined tastes. 
of great and persevering energy, and with a sa- 
gacity far beyond his age. He foresaw the fu- 
ture importance of the place he had chosen, and 
used all his influence to make it a great city. 
His talents were appreciated and rewarded; he 
was made receiver-general of his majesty's rev- 
enues here, thrice appointed public agent to Eng- 
land, and finally President of the Council of the 
Colony. His epitaph describes him as “ the well- 
bred gentleman and polite companion, the splen- 
did economist, and prudent father of a family, the 
constant enemy of all exorbitant power, and 
hearty friend to the liberties of his country.” 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


Richmond had hitherto been a petty town in 
an English colony. On the 20th of March, 1775, 


a body of men assembled in it, collected from all | 


parts of Virginia, who were destined to sever the 
colony and the country from the harsh rule and 
unjust taxation of England, and to build up a 
mighty state and nation. They were also to 
propose a form of government, as free as it was 
novel, and to carry out in its administration prin- 
ciples of liberty, which, scarcely heard of then, 
are now the common property of all nations. 
This was the meeting of the second Virginia 
convention. The first one had met in Williams- 
burg, August Ist, 1774, and had rather sought 
redress of grievances than any thing else; its tone 
had been expostulatory and its temper opposed 
to resistance. ‘This convention organized a pro- 
Visional government, appointed a committee of 
safety, and directed that the colony should be put 
in a state of defence by embodying, arming and 
disciplining a militia, consisting of yeomen and 
gentlemen. In it the question of peace or war 
was decided ; in it Virginia pledged herself to 
resist all tyranny, aud to carry on war, if in no 
other way her rights could be maintained. Rich- 
mond then has the honor of having had begun in 





it the first plan of resistance to British oppres- 
sion; from her issued the voice of Virginia call- 
ing on the colonies to organize, and put them- 
selves in a posture of defence against England, 
and the men who met in this convention, and the 
measures they proposed and advocated, took the 
lead among all others. On Richmond hill, in 
this city, stands old St. John’s church, surround- 
ed by its grave-yard; now, a building somewhat 
modernized by the addition of a tower, then a 
plain wooden structure, with nothing of architec- 
tural beauty to recommend it, although placed 
on a commanding situation. This house of God 
was the place of meeting for the convention; it 
was no desecration, but on the contrary a most 
fitting place of meeting for men engaged in so 
holy a work. Let us look at some of the men 
composing this body, to see of what material 
they are made, and whether success is likely to 
crown their efforts. First on the list stands 
Patrick Henry, that mighty man of eloquence, a 
nobler Demosthenes struggling against an en- 
croaching tyrant, and struggling successfully be- 
cause he lived among a better people. On look- 
ing at his efforts, on this and other occasions we 
know not which most to admire, the intrepidity 
that made him dare, or the eloquence that made 
him succeed. Far in advance of his age, from 
the mountain top of his own intellectual per- 
spicacity, he saw the necessity and the certain 
success too of the contest, and gifted with cour- 
age that defied opposition, and with eloquence 
that persuaded and convinced all who heard him, 
he took the lead, offered resolutions pledging 
Virginia to war, and inspired all men with a 
courage and with sentimerts similar to his own. 

Whence had this man this power, and who 
taught him to sway the minds of others in this 
wonderful manner? Of a figure tall, spare and 
slightly stooping; a dark sun-burnt complexion ; 
a grave, thoughtful countenance; a forehead 
high and straight; the eye dark and deep set 
under a thick, black eyebrow, and a mouth ex- 
pressing fairness, gentleness and persuasion; 
dressed as a country gentleman, and with the ac- 
cent and knowledge of a man untaught in the 
schools, he yet possessed the power to wield at 
will the opinions of the cultivated minds around 
him. Who can doubt that this man, thus pecu- 
liarly qualified for his perilous task, was a being 
brought into existence for this very purpose. 
That this untaught and indolent lad, who spent 
his days in solitude, and whose powers and abil- 
ities were unknown even to himself, had within 
him an intellect and energy, that when displayed 
in eloquence would shake the throne of Britain, 
and limit her powers, and create an empire here, 
seems almost incredible. 

He stepped forth, at the appointed time, like one 
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of the ancient prophets, burdened with a message it is unnecessary to speak; or of Thomas Jeffer- 
of wisdom and of hope to his astonished country- | son, men afterwards famous in the annals of the 


men, and in the language of one inspired, predicted 
success and urged them to effort, shaming the 
weak-hearted, cheering the timid and directing the 
bold; speaking in thunder tones what other men 
only whispered, and boldly justifying what others 
scarcely dared avow, his intrepid eloquence 
earued success. 

His mighty voice, like the miraculous sound 
that prostrated the walls of Jericho, bore down 
the barrier of awe and reverence that had hith- 
erto surrounded the power of Great Britain, and 
showed that power, stripped of its defences, no 
longer invincible when assailed by the indigna- 
tion of an incensed people. 

Peyton Randolph, President of the First Con- 
gress, was there, a man who died too early for 
his country’s good and for his own fame; of one 
of the noblest and wealthiest families in the col- 
ony, well-informed, practical, sensible; a sound 
lawyer, a judicious statesman and an honest man. 

Richard Bland was there, who wrote the first 
pamphlet ou the connexion with Great Britain 
that correctly viewed the subject; a man learn- 
ed, logical and profound in constitutional lore. 

George Wythe was there, afterwards Chancel- 
lor of the State, a man of patriarchal simplicity 
and integrity, able and laborious, the best classical 


republic and of the world. 

Another member was Robert C. Nicholas, a 
lawyer of the first practice, well trained and 
learned in his profession, a graceful and very able 
speaker, and remarkably scrupulous in choosing 
and understanding the right before deciding; a 
man cautious, firm and wise. 

Richard Henry Lee of Westmoreland also 
graced the Convention, the Cicero as Henry 
was the Demosthenes of the House, possess- 
ing a noble Roman countenance and a grace- 
ful and dignified bearing. A critic, a man of 
fine taste and of minute and extensive and 
thorough acquirements, learned in every branch 
of science and literature, well versed in histor- 
ical and political knowledge, with a mind un- 
tramelled by an education for, or by practice at 
the bar, he possessed an eloquence the most per- 
|suasive and powerful. His speech was not like 
that of Henry’s, a torrent bearing every thing be- 
fore it, but like a clear, gentle, flowing river, 
bearing on its bosom the wealth brought from 
far, and disseminating beauty and fertility along 
its course. 

George Mason, who wrote the first constitu- 
tion of Virginia, and who was one of the wisest 
men and most ardent patriots this country ever 





| 


scholar in the house, possessing varied and vast | produced, is the last of these illustrious persons 


acquirements. 
stooping. Kind and benevolent to all about him, 
he was beloved by the many students who filled 
his office, by the children whose amusements he 
contributed to and by his servants whose darkened 
minds he endeavored to instruct. Of him Henry 
Clay beautifully and truly spoke when he called 
him “the immortal Wythe, the patron of my 
youth, like Cato wise, like Aristides just.” He, 
however, possessed too little management to make 
him successful when opposed by an adroit adver- 
sary. Yet his integrity, modesty, capacity and 
knowledge of business raised him to high honor 
and made him universally respected and beloved. 

Edmund Pendleton was another of these wor- 
thies; like Henry, a man of slight education, he 
had overcome difficulties by diligence; he was 
graceful and elegant in person aud manner; pos- 
sessing a mind clear, acute and far-reaching, of 
great perseverance and untiring assiduity, he was 
considered the best parliamentary manager in 
the convention. His talent lay in his persuasive 
eloquence ; and his graceful, easy manner and his 
soft silvery voice added force to his words and 
arguments. His dexterity and knowledge of the 
arts of debate made him a formidable competitor 
of George Wythe, his frequent adversary in the 
courts of law. 

Of George Washington, delegate from Fairfax, 


In person he was tall, thin and | 


that we shall mention. With them were many 
others, as wise though notas famous, men of strong 
minds, firm wills and stout hearts, men to be relied 
on, who though they shone not so brightly by these 
stars of the first magnitude, were yet suns in 
their own districts, gathering influence and dis- 
pensing light. 

After two days of hesitation, and when thanks 
had been given to those who had served in the 
first Congress, when doubt and indecision sat on 
every face, and men shrank back from the idea 
of a contest with England, Henry rose and of- 
fered his celebrated resolutions that the colony 
be immediately put in-a state of defence by or- 
ganizing an armed force. It was in this memo- 
rable debate that, after hearing and allowing full 
force to all that had been urged in favor of peace- 
ful measures, he bore down opposition by the 
force of his eloquence, and inspiring his hearers 
and the nation with his own spirit, uttered forth the 
war cry of the revolution, ‘give me liberty or 
give me death.” ‘The resolutions passed, and a 
committee of safety was appointed to carry them 
out, and to watch over the interests of the State. 
They entered actively on the performance of 
their duties, organized troops, and directed a 
stand of colors to be prepared in each district, 
bearing on one side the name of the district, and 
on the other “ Virginia for Constitutional Lib- 
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erty,” a motto the State has proudly carried ever 
since in her political course. ‘This was the first 
deliberate aud organized state resistance to 
Great Britain; Henry has the honor of having 
conceived and carried it out, and the old church 
in Richmond is the place where this great prin- 
ciple was first fairly promulgated. It was the 
cradle of liberty in the south, and the additional 
honor of being the starting point of the revolu- 
tion is thus given to the spot, marked out by na- 
ture and by Indian sagacity for the capital of 
Virginia. 

Richmond went back to its usual quietness; 
magazines of arms and provisions were collected 
in it, and manufactories of powder, cannon and 
small arms were putin operation at Westham in 
its vicinity. It served also as a station for troops 
towards the close of the war, a place of drill and 
preparation for the southern campaigns, and from 
being the Capital and Governor’s residence be- 
came a place of great resort. 

In 1779, the seat of government was removed 
from Williamsburg to Richmond, when Thomas 
Jefferson was chief officer of the State. It had 
heen proposed frequently before, even so early 
as 1746, during the time of Governor Gooch. 
The act of assembly gives, asa reason for the re- 
moval, the unsafe and exposed situation of Wil- 
liamsburg, its inconvenience as a place of meet- 
ing for the courts or the legislature, and the 
central position of Richmond. It directed six 
squares on Shockoe hill to be bought for the pub- 
lic buildings; the streets to be improved, and the 
town to be enlarged. It was intended that these 
squares should lie together, intersected by streets; 
and on one the capitol should stand, the Gov- 
ernor’s house on another, and on the others the 
courts and offices, the jail and public market 
houses. ‘The plan was not adhered to. The 
population of Richmond at this time must have 
been small, as ten years later it only numbered 
300 houses. There was hardly room for the mem- 
bers of the legislature and the officers of the 
State. The first tavern built was the old City 
Hotel, used during the time of the convention as 
a place of resort. It still stands, a plain wooden 
building ; from the shape of its windows, and its 
general style (if that architectural term can be 
applied to it) like that of the old church, it was 
probably built about the same time. It stands 
on Main street opposite the Union Hotel, and is 
now used as a carpenter shop. In it, probably, 
were draughted those resolutions that roused and 
pledged Virginia to action; it was the resting 
place for the great men who met to consider our 
case as a nation. The sound of the saw and 
hammer, and the rough words of the laborers 
now strike the ear, where mighty questions of 
national policy were once discussed; where 


Vor. XVII—90 





Henry’s fervour in debate and fascinating con- 
versation, where the classic wit of Lee, and the 
quietly delivered yet forcible opinions of Wash- 
ington, and of many other sages and patriots, 
were once heard. 

The Capitol stood on the upper side of Pearl 
street, extending down to Cary; it was a large, 
clumsy looking, wooden building without any 
thing to mark it. Had it been a building of any 
note as to size or beauty, it would have been 
burnt when the British, under Arnold, entered 
Richmond. Probably they were unable to dis- 
cover where the Virginia Legislature sat, and 
judging from appearance, esteemed the building 
to be some old warehouse. After the present 
Capitol was erected it reverted to its original use, 
having been held as a store and warehouse by 
the firm of Brown and Rives, one among the 
most wealthy and energetic houses of the city. 
The honorable William C. Rives is the son of 
one member of this influential firm. 

Alongside of it, toward Main street, stood at a 
later date the tavern of The Rising Sun, keptby 
Fletcher, and much frequented by members of 
the Legislature. 

In 1781 the British force under Arnold invaded 
Virginia and took possession of Richmond ; much 
blame has been cast on the Governor for not pre- 
venting this insult to our State, and for inefficient 
conduct on the oceasion. It is certain, that he 
had received notice from General Washington of 
the expected attack on Virginia, and, thatalthough 
the invading fleet was in our waters and proceed- 
ing up James River, yet Richmond was not put 
in a state of defence, nor the militia called out, 
until the emergency presented itself. A few mi- 
litiamen came on the ground, unprepared by pos- 
sessing good discipline or good officers to meeta 
well trained foe. The enemy landed at Westo- 
ver, and marched without opposition to Rich- 
mond, burned and plundered at will, and then 
returned to their ships in safety. It is the great- 
est disgrace that ever befell Virginia; and al- 
though great credit is due to Thomas Jefferson 
for his services to our State and nation, and for 
his firm attachment to republican principles; al- 
though his name will ever descend to posterity as 
one of our greatest men and wisest civilians, this 
unresisted conquest of our capital by 900 men, 
will remain as a bloton hismemory. No amount 
of excuse can ever wipe away the stain; nor 
will it serve to say, that he was not correctly in- 
formed, had no troops, and could not collect mi- 
litia. Had he shown firmness, and met the dan- 
ger instead of running away from it; had he been 
more anxious to preserve the public honor, than 
to save the public stores ; had he rallied the forees 
on the spot against the enemy himeelf, instead 
of employing all hands in carrying off arms and 
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powder; he would thus, in place of creating a panic 
that conquered the town before the enemy reach- 
ed it, have produced a spirit of confidence, and 
have driven them to theirships. Patrick Henry, 
or Governor Nelson, would have exhibited a very 
different spirit; and in their hands, this great 
stigma on our State would have been prevented. 
Had a military man, possessing such powers and 
supplies, and with the power to eall out militia, 
warned too of his enemies’ approach, acted in 
a similar manner, he would have been broken for 
misconduct, and probably shot for cowardice ; 
and the State expects more from its chief officer, 
than the general does from his subordinate. I 
extract from the narrative of Lieut. Col. Sim- 
coe, who was an active British partizan, and com- 
manded under Arnold in this plundering expedi- 
tion. His account of the ease with which the 
conquest was made, and of the panic that per- 
vaded our citizens and forces, is corroborated by 
the account given in Tucker's Life of Jefferson ; 
although he does not mention the burning and 
plundering of private property, nor the threat of 
Arnold to destroy the town, unless he was per- 
mitted to bring up his ships and, carry off the to- 
bacco from its warehouses. 

The streets were filled with the provisions and 
liquors from the stores; and the hogs of the city 
got drunk with the British soldiers, and were 
together seen staggering along the streets—fit- 
ting company for such beastly men, and for such 
a rascally commander. 

On the approach of the British no prepara- 
tions were made for defence; the cannon were 
hurried off orsunk in the James; the public arms 
and stores were carried across the river or sent 
to Westham, and very great general activity was 
shown in runuing away. The Governor and 
most of the white families left the city, and only 
some two or three hundred militia, uncommand- 
ed and already alarmed, were posted on the hills 
to run away also, as soon as the enemy came in 
sight. There was not even a show of resistance, 
nor a gun fired; and a handful of rangers scat- 
tered a militia force, far outaumberiug them, like 
so many sheep. ‘On the arrival at Westover, 
the troops were immediately disembarked; at 
first from the reports of the country of the force 
that was assembling to defend Richmond, Gen. 
Arnold hesitated whether he should proceed 
thither or not, his positive injunctions being not 
to undertake any enterprise that had much risk 
in it; but Lieut. Cols. Dundas and Simeoe, con- 
curring that one day’s march might be made with 
perfeet security, and that by this means more 
perfect information might be obtained, the troops 
were immediately put in motion, and proceeded 
towards Richmond, where the enemy was under- 
stood to have very considerable magazines. 








‘Tt wasabove 30 miles from Westover; several 
transports had not arrived, and Gen. Arnold’s 
force did not amount to 800 men. On the sec- 
ond day’s march, while a bridge was replacing 
over a creek, the advanced guard only having 
passed over, some of the enemy’s militia, who 
had destroyed it the evening before and were to 
assemble with others to defend it, were deceived 
by the dress of the Rangers and came to Lieut. 
Col. Simcoe, who immediately reprimanded them 
for not coming sooner, held conversation with 
them, and then sent them prisoners to Gen. Ar- 
nold. Within seven miles of Richmond a patrol 
of the enemy appeared, who on being discovered 
fled at full speed; the Queen’s Rangers, whose 
horses were in a miserable condition from the 
voyage, could not pursue them. Soon after, 
Lieut. Col. Simeve halted, having received the 
clearest information that a road made passable 
for wood earts led through the thickets to the 
rear of the heights, on which the town of Rich- 
mond was placed, where they terminated in a 
plain, although they were almost inaccessible by 
the common road. On giving this information to 
Gen. Arnold, he said it was not worth while to 
quit the road as the enemy would not fight. On 
approaching the town, Gen. Arnold ordered the 
troops to march as open, and to make as great 
an appearance as possible; and the ground was 
so favorable that a more skilfulenemy than those 
who were now reconnoitring would have imag- 
ined the numbers to have been double. 

“The enemy at Richmond appeared drawn up 
on the heights to the number of two or three 
hundred men; the road passed through a wood 
at the bottom of those heights, and then ran be- 
tween them and the river into the lower town. 
Lieut. Col. Simcoe was ordered to dislodge them: 
he mounted the hill in small bodies, stretching 
away to the right, so as to threaten the enemy 
with a design to outflank them; and as they filed 
off in appearance to secure their flank, he directly 
ascended with his eavalry, where it was so steep 
that they were obliged to dismount and lead their 
horses. Luckily the enemy made no resistance, 
nor did they fire; but on the cavalry’s arrival on 
the summit, retreated to the woods in great con- 
fusion. 

“There wasa party of horsemen in the lower 
town, watching the motions of Lieut. Col. Dun- 
das, who, the heights being gained, was now en- 
tering it. Lieut. Col. Simcoe pushed on with 
the cavalry unnoticed by the enemy in the lower 
town, till such time as he began to descend in 
their rear, when an impassable creek stopped 
him, and gave the enemy time to escape to the 


top of another hill beyond the town. Having 


crossed over lower down, he ascended the hill, 
using such conversation and words towards them 
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as might prevent their inclination to retreat. 
However, when the Rangers were arrived within 
twenty yards of the summit, the enemy, greatly 
superior in numbers, but made up of militia and 
spectators, some with and some without arms, 
galloped off. ‘They were immediately pursued, 
bat without the least regularity. Capt. Shank 
and Lieut. Spencer, who had met with good 
horses in the country, far distanced the rest of the 
cavalry. 

“Lieut. Col. Simcoe left an officer to mark the 
position he meant his infantry to take on their 
arrival, and collecting all the men he could over- 
take, followed Capt. Shank, anxious lest his ar- 
dour should prove fatal; he had pursued the 
enemy four or five miles, six or seven of whom 
he had taken with several horses—a well timed 
capture. On Lieut. Col. Simcoe’s return he met 
with orders from Gen. Arnold to march to the 
foundry at Westham and destroy it; the flank 
companies of the 80th under Major Gordon, were 
sent as a reinforcement. 

‘“* With these, and hiscorps, he proceeded to the 
foundry; the trunions of many pieces of iron 
cannon were struck off, a quantity of small arms 
and a great variety of military stores were de- 
stroyed. 

“Upon consultation with the artillery officer, it 
was thought betterto destroy the magazine than 
to blow itup. This fatiguing business was ef- 
fected by earrying the powder down the cliffs 
and pouring it in the water; the warehouses and 
mills were then set on fire, and many explosions 
happened in various parts of the buildings which 
might have been hazardous had it been relied on 
that all the powder was regularly deposited in 
one magazine; and the foundry, which was a 
very complete one, was totally destroyed. It 
was night before the troops returned to Rich- 
mond ; the provisions which had been made for 
them had now to be cooked ; fatigued with the 
march the men in general went to sleep; some 
of them got into private houses and there ob- 
tained rum.” In the above extract some of the 
soft expressions require explanation. Captain 
Shank, &c., “who had met with good horses,” 
is a shaded mode of saying that the Captain had 
stolen a fine horse soon after landing at Westo- 
ver; and the men “who got into private houses,” 
&c., would now be considered robbers and house- 
breakers, and hanged accordingly. Tarleton, 
another famous partisan, was dismounted froma 
stolen horse by its owner, in the streets of York- 
town, after the surrender of that city; Virginia 
lost a great deal of private property by British 
officers and soldiers meeting with the horses, and 
getting into the houses of her citizens in this 
manner. 


the people of Virginia; forces were organized in 
every part of the State, and Lafayette was sent 
with some continental troops to form a jv nection 
with Steuben, andto take command. He entered 
Richmond in April, and held it against the forces 
of Arnold and Phillips, who had marched from 
Petersburg to Manchester. Cornwallis now 
marched into Virginia, united his forees with 
those of Arnold, and, driving Lafayette before 
him, again occupied Richmond. 

Of the remaining events of the war; the arm- 
ing throughout Virginia, the retreat of Cornwal- 
lis to Yorktown, the advance of Washington 
and the French forces, and the final struggle 
which gloriously terminated the war, I need not 
here speak. General Nelson had been made 
Governor and commanded the militia of the State 
in person at Yorktown. He made every exer- 
tion that his office permitted, and pledged his 
private fortune to raise supplies, and prepare for- 
ces to vindicate the injured honor of the State. 
Richmond sunk back into its usual quietness ; 
and being a small town, badly built, and only 
containing some 1,800 or 2,000 inhabitants, must 
have astonished the foreign officers in our service 
when told that it was the capital of Virginia. 
The Marquis Chastellux, who served with honor 
in the French army, and who visited Richmond 
in 1781, thus describes it: 

“Though Richmond be already an old town, 
and well situated for trade, being built on the 
spot where James River begins to be navigable, 
that is just below the Rapids, it was before the 
war one of the least considerable in Virginia, 
where they are all in general very small; but the 
seat of government having been removed from 
Williamsburg, it is become a real capital and is 
augmenting every day. 

“It was necessary doubtless to place the leg- 
islative body at a distance from the sea coast, 
where it was exposed to the rapid and unexpect- 
ed inroads of the English; but Williamsburg had 
the still farther inconvenience of being situated 
at the extremity of the State, which obliged a 
great part of the delegates to make a long jour- 
ney to the Assembly; besides that from its posi- 
tion between James and York rivers, it has no 
port or communication with them but by small 
creeks very difficult for navigation, whilst vessels 
of 200 tons come up to Richmond. This new 
capital is divided into three parts, one of which 
is on the edge of the river and may be consid- 
ered as the port; the two others are built on two 
eminences which are separated by a little valley. 

‘7 was conducted to that on the west, where 
I found a good inn, and my lodging and dinner 
ordered by a servant whom I had sent on two 
days before with alame horse. We were served 





This insult to our capital roused the spirit of 





therefore immediately, but with such magnifi- 
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cence and profusion, that there would have been 
too much for twenty persons. Every plate that 
was brought up produced a burst of laughter, 
but not without considerable alarm for the bill 
of the next day; for 1 had been apprized that 
the inns of Richmond were uncommonly extrav- 
agant. I escaped, however, for seven or eight 
Louis d’or, which was not enormous considering 
our expenditure; a short time before M. de Ro- 
chambeau had paid five and twenty Louis, at 
another inn, for some horses which remained 
there for four or five days, although he neither 
ate nor slept in it himself. Mr. Formicald, my 
landlord, was more honest, his only error was 
the exalted idea he had formed of the manner 
in which French general officers must be treated. 
He is a Neapolitan who came to Virginia with 
Lord Dunmore. 


“ After dinner I went to pay a visit to Mr. Har- 
rison, then Governor of the State. I found him 
in a homely but spacious enough house, which 
was fitted up for him. The Assembly was not 
then sitting; there was nothing to distinguish 
him from other citizens. One of his brothers, 
who is a colonel of artillery, and one of his sons 
who acted as his secretary, were with him. 


“The conversation was free and agreeable, 
which he was desirous of prolonging; for on my 
rising in half an hour, lest I might interrupt him, 
he assured me that the business of the day was 
at an end, and desired me to resume my seat. 


“We talked much of the first Congress in 
America, in which he sat for two years, and 
which was composed of every person distinguish- 
ed for virtue and capacity on the continent. This 
subject led us naturally to that which is the most 
general topic among the Americans, the origin 
and commencement of the present revolution. 
It is a circumstance peculiar to Virginia, that the 
inhabitants of that country were certainly in the 
best situation of all the colonists under the Eng- 
lish government. The Virginians were planters; 
they possessed almost exclusively the priviledg- 
ed article of tobacco which the English came 
in quest of into the very heart of the country, 
bringing in exchange every article of utility and 
even of luxury. They had a particular predi- 
lection for Virginia, and favored accordingly the 
peculiar disposition of that country, where in- 
dolence and cupidity go hand in hand, and serve 
only as boundaries to each other. 


“It was undoubtedly no easy matter therefore 
to persuade this people to take up arms, because 
the town of Boston did not choose to pay a duty 
on tea, and was in open rupture with England. 
That idea was to be awakened at which every 
man, educated in the principles of the English 
Constitution, shudders, the idea of a servile 





submission to a tax to which he has not himself 
consented. 

“The precise case, however, relative to them, 
had not yet occurred, though every enlightened 
mind foresaw that such was the object, and would 
be the inevitable consequence of the early mea- 
sures of the government; but how were the peo- 
ple to be convinced of this? By what other 
motive could they be brought to adopt decisive 
measures, if not by the confidence they reposed 
in their leaders ? 

‘‘ Mr. Harrison informed me, that when he was 
on the point of setting out with Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Lee to attend the first Congress at Phil- 
adelphia, a number of respectable, but uninform- 
ed inhabitants, waited upon and addressed them 
as follows: * You assert that there is a fixed in- 
tention to invade our rights and privileges; we 
own that we do not see this clearly, but since 
you assure us that it is so we believe the fact. 
We are about to take a very dangerous step, but 
we confide in you and are ready to support you 
in every measure you shall think proper to adopt.’ 

“Mr. Harrison added, that he found himself 
greatly relieved by a speech made by Lord North 
soon after, in which he could not refrain from 
avowing in the clearest manner the plan of the 
British government. ‘This speech was published 
in the public papers, and all America rang with 
with its contents. Returning afterwards to Vir- 
ginia he saw the same persons who had thus ad- 
dressed him on his departure, who now confess- 
ed that he had not deceived them, and that hence- 
forward they were resolutely determined upon 
war. 

‘The reader will not be surprised at the plea- 
sure [ took in conversing with Mr. Harrison. 
Besides that, I was particularly happy to form 
an acquaintance with a man of so estimable a 
character in every respect, and whose best eulo- 
gium it is to say that he is the intimate friend of 
Dr. Franklin.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CONVENTION oF ’88. 


Both Washington and Lafayette visited Rich- 
mond in 1784, and were welcomed by committees 
appointed by the Legislature to receive them and 
express their sense of the great services which 
they had rendered to the country. Patrick Henry 
was then Governor, and cordially united with the 
Legislature in offering this State homage and 
tribute of thanks. 

The meeting of the Convention of Ratifica- 
tion in Richmond was the next great event in its 
history. It met in the old capitol the 2nd of 


June, 1788, and afforded a fine field of display 
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in the intellectual contests of its talented mem- 
bers. 

When we reflect on the important issues at 
stake, and on the weight that Virginia had in 
the confederacy, we may well question whether, 
if she bad withheld her consent and refused to 
ratify the Constitution, any government could 
have been formed. 

In the first Richmond Convention the Ameri- 
can Revolution was set in motion; in the second, 
Virginia gave her voice in favor of the Union of 
the States, and virtually by that decision put in 
operation the present government. In that con- 
vention the destiny of our country hung doubt- 
ful, suspended on the eloquence and the influence 
of the men who composed it. This was the most 
important public meeting ever held in Virginia, 
if we consider the question involved, the amount 
of talent employed, and the brillianey and vigor 
of the debate. In the former meeting, if oppo- 
sition existed, it was rather as to the time and 
manner of resistance than as to resistance itself, 
and early in that debate all thought alike on the 
subject. There was display of talent; yet it 
was rather the vehement harangue, than the 
power of argument which distinguished that 
body. In this one, there was exhibited a gladia- 
torial contest of mighty and well-trained intel- 
lects such as this country has never seen before 
nor since. Virginia sent her choicest sons to de- 
cide for her; beside Henry, Pendleton, Wythe 
and Lee, men trained in her debates, and who 
had taken the lead and carried things onward in 
the Revolution, there were others of strong mind, 
deep learning, and ardent spirit. 

Out of the house and during the canvass, par- 
ties were distinctly divided for or against the 
Constitution; and when the Convention met, 
they readily divided off, and we will speak of 
them under these two divisions. 

James Madison who had been one of the most 
useful men in forming the Constitution, now came 
forth to defend it; he brought extensive learning, 
natural abilities of the highest order, and a well- 
trained intellect to its aid. His mind was re- 
markable for its depth, its clearness, and its com- 
prehensiveness; better fitted for the committee 
room than the forum, he rarely mingled in de- 
bate, and scarcely ever rose to eloquence. He 
had the peculiar faculty of accomplishing what- 
ever he undertook, and his invariable success ex- 
hibited at once his good seuse in laying his plans, 
and his sagacity and perseverance in carrying 
them out. No man of his time equalled him in 
the distinet, lucid, and convincing manner in 
which his state papers were drawn up, and no 
one has since surpassed him. He stands a model 
for American writers; for his written arguments, 
like Marshall's spoken logic, could neither be 


gainsaid nor resisted. His spirit was too pure 
and lofty to be soiled in the strife of party polli- 
tics; he moved above the storm, in the philosophic 
calm of his own soul, directing and restraining 
it. Pure in life, simple in manners, plain in dress 
and appearance, he stands pre-eminent, the first 
and the greatest statesman this country has ever 
produced. And he has the even higher honor of 
being the only prominent public man, filling twice 
the executive chair, carrying this country through 
a harassing war, and being closely connected 
with political affairs during a long life, whose 
name was never mentioned with detraction, who 
escaped the ordeal of violent abuse showered on 
every other great man, and who gained and kept 
the esteem and the confidence of even bitter po- 
litical opponents. He possessed that rare com- 
bination, a mighty intellect, a practical and en- 
ergetic disposition, and a heart naturally calm, 
or with its passions thoroughly under control. 

John Marshall brought the treasures of his 
mind and tongue to bear on the important ques- 
tion. His faculties had not yet acquired strength 
with training; but his undeveloped powers were 
formidable to those who opposed the constitu- 
tion. Totally differing from Henry in his style 
of eloquence, he nevertheless possessed a power 
unequalled by any other orator of this country. 
It was that of analyzing a subject thoroughly, 
clearing away from it all that might interfere 
with his view of the case, and presenting the 
kernel of the matter in his own light. No flight 
of fancy carried him off, no charms of imagina- 
tion could make him swerve aside; no matter 
how high or how far his opponent may have 
borne off the subject and the feelings of his hear- 
ers, his intellect, as surely and powerfully as the 
force of gravitation itself, seized upon and brought 
them back. In fact, it was just as natural for 
him, by the very weight and mass of his intellec- 
tual power, to attract to himself the cunvictions 
of his audience, as for the earth to draw within 
its influence all bodies near it. And in debate he 
was like the stone mentioned in the Scripture— 
whoever fell upon it was broken, and upon whom- 
soever it fell, with its crushing weight, he was 
ground to powder. He was an iceberg of intel- 
lect; cold, impassioned, vast; yet attracting by its 
grandeur and itsbeauty, and overcoming every re- 
sistance by the momentum of its combined mass 
and motion. 

General Lee, commonly called Legion Harry, 
the famous partisan of the Revolution, gave his 
voice very decidedly in favor of the Constitu- 
tion. He was as active in the forum as in the 
field, and from his knowledge of military affairs, 
his prompt readiness, and his attacking style of 
oratory, was a useful member of the House and 





a formidable opponent. 
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George Nicholas opened the debate in the 
House by standing up in behalf of the Constitu- 
tion; he was young, ardent, talented, endowed 
with rare vigor of intellect, well informed in all 
things connected with constitutional law, and 
possessing a decision and intrepidity that made 
him prominent. He removed soon after to Ken- 
tucky, and became one of the leading politicians, 
and very first lawyers in that State. 

Bushrod Washington, nephew of the General, | 
and afterwards Judge of the Supreme Court, a 
man of solid rather than brilliant qualities, was 
another advocate of the federal government. 

George Wythe, although generally in the chair 





|the speaker. 


not unfrequently checked, ruffled and painfully 
obstructed by the hesitation and perplexity of 
Although when 
brought to the standard of perfect oratory, he 
may be subject to the censure which I have passed 
on him, yet it is to be acknowledged, and I make 
the acknowledgment with pleasure, that he is a 





man of extensive reading, a well-informed law- 
| yer, a fine belles lettres scholar, and sometimes 


a beautiful speaker.” 

James Innes, Attorney General of Virginia, 
came late into the House, and made but one 
speech in favor of the Constitution; yet that 
was one of the most powerful delivered during 


as presiding officer, yet gave in his adherence to |the debate. It produced a profound effect on the 


the Constitution and raised his voice in favor of 
its adoption. Pendleton, with his ripe wisdom, 
and Francis Corbin, young, talented, thoroughly 
educated, brilliant and graceful in oratory ; one 
just entering, and the other, after long service, 
leaving the political arena, urged in the most 
effective manner the acceptance of our present 
system of government. Edmund Randolph, for- 
merly Governor of the State, and afterwards first 
Attorney General of the United States, whom 
Clay called ‘the wise, the chaste, the enlight- 
ened Randolph,” had been one of the delegates 
to the Convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion and had refused to sign it; yet finding the 
mass of the people and of the States in favour 
of it, and fearing the evils of the former confed- 
eracy, he had laid aside his objections and was 
one of the most able, as he certainly was the 
most eloquent advocate of it in the House. He 
is thus described by Wirt: ‘A figure large and 
portly; his features uncommonly fine; his dark 
eyes and his whole countenance lighted up with 
an expression of the most conciliatory sensibility ; 
his attitudes dignified and commanding; his ges- 
ture easy and graceful; his voice perfect harmo- 
ny; and his whole manner that of an accom- 
plished and engaging gentleman. 

‘¢ He has filled the highest offices in this com- 
monwealth, and has very long maintained a most 
respectable rank in his profession. His charac- 
ter with the people is that of a great lawyer and 
an eloquent speaker. 

+ Tome, however, it seems that his mind, as is 
often, but not invariably the case, corresponds 
with his personal appearance ; that is, that it is 
turned rather for ornament than for severe use. 
His temper and habits lead him to the stately 
swelling manner of Bolingbroke, but either from 
the want of promptitude and richness of concep- 
tion, or his too sedulous concern and hunting after 
words, he does not maintain that manner smooth- 
ly and happily. On the contrary, the spirits of 
his hearers, after having been awakened and put 
into sweet and pleasant motion, have their tide 





House, and Patrick Henry in reply said of him, 
and the sentence describes his eloquence justly : 
“that honorable gentleman is endowed with 
great eloquence—eloquence splendid, maguifi- 
cent, and sufficient to shake the human mind.” 
And Wirt describes him as a rare union of pomp 
and power; his eloquence, a splendid conflagra- 
tion. 

These, with others of less note and power, 
were the men who stood up in favor of the Con- 
stitution, aud urged every argument and used 
every weapon that the armory of their well-stored 
minds could furnish to remove objections and en- 
force its advantages. 

On the other side, were exerted all the mighty 
eloquence, the statesmanship, the talent for de- 
bate, the personal influence, and the fervent 
earnestness of Patrick Henry. Never had he 
exerted himself as in this battle of the giants, 
and never did he deserve so much credit for the 
vigorous display of all those varied talents, rich 
acquirements, and highly trained faculties which 
his nature and his position had formed and cul- 
tivated. As animpassioned orator, and brilliant, 
persuasive reasoner, he was well kuown; yet no 
one had given him credit for such powers for 
debate, and such versatility of mind, as he dis- 
played on this occasion. 

Richard Henry Lee was also personally hos- 
tile to the Constitution, yet he spoke not much 
against it, and voted finally to submit it to the 
people. 

James Monroe opposed the adoption of that 
Constitution, under which he was afterwards to 
hold the highest office. He objected without 
violence ; pointing out the defects and suggesting 
changes, comparing it with the old confederacy, 
and wishing rather a union of States than a con- 
solidation of the people into one government. 
Here was a State's Rights man, and a firm ad- 
vocate of republican principles. He had served 
in the Revolution, been wounded at Princeton, 
and afterwards studied law. He was not bril- 
liant or eloquent, nor even learned ; yet from his 
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industry, energy, knowledge of business, and 
honest, siucere, sagacious character, he gradu- 
ally rose to high honor. He united the frank 
cordiality of the soldier with the acuteness of 
the civilian. He appears to me a striking in- 
stance of a man elevated to the highest offices 
by the foree of common sense and directness of 
purpose alone, without the aid of more than or- 
dinary talent. Though not great himself, he 
possessed that affinity for greatness which made 
him attach himself to men of mind and influ- 
ence; and his political course, and especially his 
elevation to the presidency, was owing rather to 
the weight of character and influence of his as- 
sociates, Jefferson and Madison. It was the mo- 
mentum imparted to a lesser body by the motion 
of a greater, which continued to advance by rea- 
son of its inferior bulk after that which set it in 
motion had ceased to act. Monroe nevertheless 
possessed, though in an inferior degree, that rare 
peculiarity belonging to Madison—the faculty of 
succeeding in whatever he undertook, and, owing 
to a similar cause, his most excellent common 
sense. 

William Grayson was distinguished even among 
these men of talent, and that is praise enough 
for any man. He possessed eloquence, logical 


strong, his manner most impressive and strength- 
ening by a dash of biting criticism when provo- 
cation made it seasonable.” His strong ground 
of objection was that the consolidation of gov- 
ernment was dangerous to the liberties of the 
country, and he feared that the result would be 
the establishment of a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. He urged also the want of a * Bill of 
Rights” as a limit to the general sovereignty 
given by the constitution, and thought with Pat- 
rick Henry, that there was too much ambiguity 
and indistinetness used in defining the powers and 
privileges of the government. For twenty days 
did this discussion continue, and every faculty of 
mind, every mode of attack and defence, every 
species of logic and argument, every variety of 
illustration and every thing that eloquence could 
dictate to persuade and to convince, was used. 
Every thing but invective; the courtesy of de- 
bate was never broken, and the harmony that 
prevails among gentlemen was not interrupted. 
The speakers allowed themselves much latitude 
in discussion, and the exciting causes of our rev- 
olutionary struggle and the principles of all gov- 
ernments were considered and debated. It was 
in fact a debate on the principles of government, 
over which the learned Wythe presided, and in 


acuteness, great power of sarcasm and stores of | whose discussion the strongest minded and most 


knowledge collected from all sources. He was 
one of the most earnest and most able opponents 
of the whole system, deprecating the ratification 
of the constitution, and using all his powers in 
exhibiting and attacking its weak points. 
George Mason was next to Patrick Henry, the 
most bitter and effective enemy to the ratification. 
He was one of the wisest men this country then 
possessed; by him was written the first constitu- 


thoroughly informed men in America bore a part. 
And it was thus, for subject, for interest and for 
the men engaged in it, the most remarkable de- 
bate that this country eversaw. It gave astamp 
and character to Virginia statesmanship, and 
trained her public men, and instructed her peo- 
ple, so that she attained a standard of political 
excellence which no other state at that time or 
since has ever possessed. 


tion of Virginia, he had sat in the councils of} This convention may be called the Nursery of 


the state and nation, and mingled in all impor- 
tant debates of the time, he was one of the Vir- 
ginia delegates to the convention by which the 
constitution had been formed; he had opposed 
it strenuously there, refused to sign it, and now 
came into this debate thoroughly informed upon 
the merits of the question, and decidedly opposed 


Reputations, for in it they sprang up into a vigor- 
ous growth and to its discussions and displays 
may be legitimately traced the presidencies and 
the statesmanlike reputation of Madison and 
Monroe; the chief justiceship and the legal fame 
of Marshall; the attorney generalship of Ran- 
dolph; the distinguished honor in which Ken- 


to its passage. His character is better under-|tucky held Nicholas; the senatorship of Mason 


stood by giving the opinions of some great co- 
temporaries. Madison said of him, that he bad 


and of Grayson; General Lee’s elevation to the 
chair of Governor, and the state-wide reputation 


the greatest talent for debate of any man whom) of all who took part in the debate. 


he had ever met. Patrick Henry considered him 


Richmond was filled with persons from every 


the greatest statesman in all respects of the age| part of the State, who felt interest in the success 
and country. And Jefferson said of him, “he | of the constitution, or who desired to witness 
was of the first order of wisdom among those|these splendid corruscations of intellect; the 
who acted on the theatre of the revolution, of| state house was filled with an eager and atten- 
expansive mind, profound judgment, cogent in| tive audience, competent to enjoy the rich intel- 
argument, learned in the lore of our former con-|lectual treat, and who carried throughout the 
stitution and earnest for the republican change | State the opinions of government, and of men 
on democratic principles. His eloquence was| which they there acquired. It was at the close of 





neither flowing nor smooth, but his language was’ this debate that Patrick Henry, feeling deeply the 
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responsibility of the position of the house in hav- 
ing to decide so momentous a question, ‘made 
an appeal to it, which in point of sublimity has 


If Virginia had not ratified the constitution, it 
,could never have gone into effect, and we owe 
it to James Madison in the house and to George 


never been surpassed in any age or country of Washington out of it, that it passed. It standsa 


the world. After describing, in accents which 
spoke to the soul, and to which every bosom 
deeply responded, the awful immensity of the 
question to the present and future generations 
and the throbbing apprehensions with which he 
looked to the issue, he passed from the house 
and from the earth, and looking as he said ‘ be- 
yond that horizon which binds mortal eyes,’ he 
pointed—with a countenance and action that 
made the blood run back upon the aching heart— 
to those celestial beings who were hovering over 
the scene, and waiting with anxiety for a deci- 


sion which involved the happiness or misery of | 


more than half the human race. To these be- 
ings—with the same thrilling look and action— 
he had just addressed an invocation that made 
every nerve shudder with supernatural horror— 
when, lo! a storm at that instant arose which 
shook the whole building, and the spirits whom 
he had called seemed to have come at his bid- 
ding. Nor did his eloquence or the storm imme- 
diately cease—but availing himself of the inci- 
dent, with a master’s art, he seemed to mix in 
the fight of his ethereal auxiliaries, and ‘rising 
on the wings of the tempest, to seize upon the 
artillery of heaven, and direct its fiercest thun- 
ders against the heads of his adversaries.’ The 
scene became insupportable, and the house rose 
without the formality of adjournment, the mem- 
bers rushing from their seats with precipitation 
and confusion.” 

One of the spectators who came on purpose 
to hear this discussion, and who was always 
strongly in favor of the constitution, said that 
when he heard this speech he felt as certain that 
if the constitution was adopted we should be a 
ruined people as he was of his own existence.* 
The constitution was adopted in a house of 168 
members by a majority of only ten, although the 
great mass of the people were in favor of it; so 
powerful was Patrick Henry’s influence and ge- 
nius, and so sound his objections, that it required 
the weight of Washington’s name among the 
people, and of Madison, Randolph, Wythe and 
Nicholas among the statesmen to overcome them. 
If to one man more than another we owe the 
adoption of the constitution by the people, that 
man is George Washington ; he had advised and 
labored in the convention which formed it; he 
had put the sanction of his name to it, and had 
used in private all his influence to urge its adop- 
tion. 

* Colonel Posey of Spottsylvania; my informant was 


Dr. Archibald Alexander of Princeton,then a tutor in his 
family. 


glorious monument of their united labors. 


While Virginia adopted, she recommended im- 
portant amendments to the constitution, and 
these afterwards became part of it. Among 
them were freedom of speech, press and reli- 
gion; the rights of the people to bear arms, and 
'to assemble and petition for redress of griev- 
ances; that excessive bail or fines should not be 
exacted, nor cruel and excessive punishment 
| used ; that trial by jury in criminal and civil cases 
should be allowed, and that all powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, should be re- 
served to the states respectively or to the people. 


To Richmond belongs the honor of being the 
scene of this great intellectual battle, the last 
great contest which the friends of the constitu- 
tion had to fight; it was to the cause of the union 
what Yorktown was in the revolution, the place 
of final and decisive battle. 








The utmost joy was expressed when the Fed- 
eral constitution was adopted ; accounts of its 
joyful reception were extracted from other papers 
of different parts of the country, and were pub- 
lished in the Independent Chronicle of Augus- 
tine Davis. He himself rejoiced in the prospect, 
and thus discourses: ‘* What Virginian’s breast 
glows not with expectation of this boon, when 
he considers that its first shoot sprung from this 
State; that it has been reared to maturity by 
men who give dignity to human nature; that it 
jis The Tree of Life, whose fruit will enthrone 
this western empire high among the nations, and 
raise the firmest and fairest temple to liberty that 
has ever yet dignified this globe.” ! 


In January 1787 a fire broke out in a store, 
spread to Anderson’s tavern near, and continued 
increasing until it had destroyed Byrd's ware- 
house with a large quantity of tobacco in it, and 
some fifty other houses, with their contents. With 
much difficulty, the treasury and other public 
buildings were preserved, although it was found 
necessary to remove papers and records of im- 
portance. The loss to private individuals was 
estimated at half a million of dollars. This loss 
fell heavily on many who could ill afford it; and, 
by the advice of the Governor, a meeting of the 
citizens was called, and subscriptions taken up 
for their relief. Sympathy for the sufferers was 
felt in every part of the State, and committees 
were appointed in every town to collect funds 
and forward them to Richmond. In this way 


much of the injury sustained was repaired, and 
the city again rose from its ruins. 
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a fire of such an extent was no trivial matter to 
a city containing not quite 300 houses. 

During this time the capitol was going up; it 
was at first doubtful on which hill it should stand, 
while, however, the committee were in treaty 
with one proprietor on Church Hill and demur- 
ring about his price, another on Shockoe Hill 
offered them land enough as a gift. The offer 
was accepted and the capitol built on the land 
given by him; the town began at once to be di- 
rected towards the new capitol, lots there rose 
in value, and the wisdom of the gift was made 
apparent. Jefferson, then minister in Paris, 
finding that a state capitol was determined on, 
aud that preparations were making to build it, 
and fearing lest blunders might be made, and a 
building put up that would disgrace the State, 
offered his taste to selecta model. He chose the 
“Maison Quarrée” of Nismes. Its position is 
upon the most elevated part of the city; its ap- 


pearance imposing and grand when seen at a 


distance, or on approaching Richmond from the 
south; and a nearer approach and closer inspec- 
tion does not diminish, but ratherincreases the im- 
pression of its beauty, grandeur and grace. 

Ina letter to Mr. Madison, Jefferson thus speaks, 
“‘we took for our model what is called the Mai- 
son Quarrée of Nismes, one of the most beauti- 
ful, if not the most beautiful, and precious mor- 
sel of architecture left us by antiquity. It was 
built by Caius and Lucius Cesar, and repaired 
by Louis XIV., and has the suffrage of all the 
judges of architecture who have seen it, as yield- 
ing to no one of the beautiful monuments of 
Greece, Rome, Palmyra and Balbec, which late 
travellers have communicated to us.” 

Arthur Young notices it thus, ‘It is beyond 
all expression the most light, elegant and pleas- 
ing building I ever beheld; without any extra- 
ordinary magnificence to surprise, it rivets atten- 
tion. There is a magic harmony in the propor- 
tions that charms the eye. One can fix on no 
particular part of preéminent beauty ; itis one per- 
fect whole of symmetry and grace.” 

A plain, wooden building, surrounded on two 
or three sides by porches, was occupied by the 
Governor of the commonwealth; it stood on the 
same spot now occupied by the square and mas- 
sively-built Governor's house. This last dates 
from 1804, and is inferior to many private resi- 
dences in beauty and convenience. 

In 1791 and ’93 Richmond was again the cen- 
tre of attraction, from one of the most remarkable 
exhibitions of forensic eloquence that this or any 
other country ever saw. It was in the celebrated 
British debt case; a case discussed before the 
Supreme Court with so much ability and elo- 
quence as to place the bar of Virginia, in point of 
power and excellence, above all others in the 


Vou. XVIT—91 





Union. The case was this; a British subject 
brought an action for debt coutracted before the 
war against an American citizen. We had just 
come out of a long and harassing war; wherein 
private property had not been respected by the 
British, and during which also the Virginia legis- 
lature had declared the property of British sub- 
jects forfeited to the commonwealth, and that 
any citizen, owing money to any of them, should, 
on paying the same into the loan office of the 
government, receive a receipt which should dis- 
charge him from the debt. The American had 
complied with this requisition, and the trial was 
brought up to test the validity of the law. On 
one side were Messrs. Ronald, Baker, Wickham 
and Starke, all men of learning and power. 
For the defendant appeared Patrick Henry, John 
Marshall, Alexander Campbell and Colonel In- 
nes, attorney general,—a decided preponderance 
of eloquence and talent. Patrick Henry came 
out in all his power on this occasion ; so power- 
ful was his eloquence that he forced from the 
judge on the bench (Iredell) the exclamation, 
‘Gracious God! he is an orator indeed!" And 
so able were the men on each side, and so elo- 
quently and argumentatively was the discussion 
kept up, that the countess of Huntingdon, who 
heard it said, that if those speeches had been de- 
livered in Westminster Hall, each speaker would 
have been rewarded with a peerage. The case 
was decided for the American debtor, and a great 
and important question for Virginia was thus 
disposed of. 

Passing over the years during which Governor 
Lee, Brooke and Wood were in office, as years of 
slight interest, marked only by the gradual in- 
crease of the city, we come to the time when 
James Monroe held the chair of state. This 
was a Stirring and interesting period in Virginia's 
history, and Richmond partook of the excite- 
ment. During the administration of Governor 
Wood, the Armory was begun in Richmond, and 
other measures adopted to put the State in a 
posture of defence. The republican pariy of 
Virginia had watched with a jealous eye every 
measure of the federal government; and strong 
fears were entertained, that it was calculated to 
increase in power until danger would accrue to 
our liberties from its action. The chief objec- 
tion to the constitution had been, that it would 
swallow up state sovereiguties and become so 
powerful as to oppress the several states. 

The legislature of Virginia, judging from many 
acts of the Federal government that a crisis was 
approaching, quietly prepared for it by forming 
an armory and encouraging the manufacturing 
of arms. The building rapidly rose; it stands 





between the river and the canal about a quarter 
of a mile above the hasin, and presents very well 
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towards theriver. Ithas a handsome front, aria 


«wings and a cupola in the centre; the barracks 


connect the two wings, and these circle round so as 
to include the parade ground, the cannon in long 
rows with piles of balls, and the workshops. 
About an acre of ground is included in this area, 
and every thing is kept with soldier-like neatness 
and propriety. At first, arms were manufactured | 
and cannon made here; now, workmen are em- 
ployed in repairing and keeping in order the arms 
stored away. 

The Richmond Armory can equip and arm a 
hundred thousand men on very short notice. The 
curious stranger will notice, among the large iron 
cannon in the yard, six ancient and fine looking 
brass eighteen pounders and two mortars; they 
are French in make, containing all of them the 
fleur de lis in the French coat of arms, and 
names and place of makers to indicate their ori- 
gin. A handsome figure on each to represent 





the sun scattering its rays, and some name as 


‘le Demoniaque, I’ Advocat, le Gourmand,” &c.. 
marks each one. ‘ Ultimaratio regum” is mark- 
ed on the body of every gun, and some of them 
bear the date of 1678; they are all highly finished, 
and show great skillin the maker. Nothing is 
known definitely, as to the manner in which these 
guns came into possession of the State of Vir- 
ginia. The most probable opinion is, that they 
were a gift to the commonwealth from the French 
king, and were landed to take part in the siege 
of Yorktown.* 

The Virginia penitentiary had been planned 
and begun; it did not go into operation until the 
year 1800. The need of such an institution had 
been long felt, yet it was not until 1796 that the leg- 
islature passed an act directing one to be built, and 
to be a receptacle of all the convicts of the State 
whose crimes were not punishable with death. 
It is built on a high, healthy and airy situation in 
the western part of the city; formerly entirely 
out of town, but now by encroaching streets and 
houses nearly surrounded ; it covers more than an 
acre of ground, and its area is filled with work- 
shops. A high wall surrounds it on three sides, 
the main building forms a fourth side, and the 
space thus enclosed contains several acres. Men 
and women are kept separated, and various me- 
chanic arts are taught them. The first building 
put up was burnt in 1823; fortunately no lives 
were lost, and apart from the alarm of the con- 
victs at the prospect of being burned, and of the 
citizens in fear of their escape, no harm resulted. 
This institution is the oldest of the kind in this 
country ; it is well arranged in every respect and 
under excellent management. 


*For a fuller account of the Armory guns see Messen- 


A LEGEND OF BARBER-Y. 


There was a little dandy man that lived—no matter 
where, 

Who thought it vastly comme il faut to cultivate his hair, 

And so he kept in constant pay a hair (and whisker) 
dresser— 

Who called himself in pompous phrase ‘tonsorial pro- 
fessor’ — 

Beneath whose kindly curling-tongs our hero’s ringlets 
twined, 

Not Absalom’s so beauteous grew, nor hung so low be- 
hind, 

And soon upon his upper lip, right wondrous to behold, 

There sprouted an immense moustache with sunny hue 
of gold. 


Along the street this dandy man would walk, at set of 
sun, 

And as the ladies passed him by, he’d throw at every one 

Such melting looks from underneath his hyacinthine curls, 

That fixed forever was the fate of all these hapless girls— 

In vain they tried to think no more of such ambrosial 
tresses, 

Night, with its hours of dreamy rest, but deepened their 
distresses, 


|For in their visions soft and light, Don Whiskerandos 


came, 
A halo round his shining hair and his moustache in flame! 


But soon our little dandy man became involved in ruin, 

By spending such enormous sums in real grease of Bruin, 

The famed Macassar Oil he found a most expensive item, 

Alas for those Hyperion locks! he was compelled to 
slight ’em ; 

Until one dark and fatal day, completely out of cash, 

He vowed to cut the ringlets off and couper the mous- 
tache; 

And having, at the barber’s hands, sustained this cruel 
blow, 

That little balance yet unpaid, he bade the barber go! 


But when our little dandy man arose, quite late, next 
day, 

He saw—oh sight to fill the sou} with terror and dismay! 

Upon his hip moustache more fierce than ever brigand 


knew— 

Like young Augustus Tomlinson’s, his hair more fiercely 
grew ; 

*Twas not confined by. art within “its proper share of 
space,” 

Nor yet about the forehead thrown with Apollonian 
grace— 

But like “the fretful porcupine” quite fearful ’twas to 
view, Sir, 

As with its horrid snakes appears the head of the Me- 
dusa! 


Outspake that little dandy man—* Come hither once 
again, 

“ My trusty knight of razor strops, your work was done 
in vain, 

“ Bring forth your sharpest scissors now, your keenest 
Sheffield blade, 

“And let your bravest handicraft be quickly here dis- 
played.” 

Then sat he down, fust flew the shears his tangled curls 
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Like maize before the scythe fast fell his beard so dense 
and strong, 

The floor beneath was thickly strewn with tufts of golden 
hair, 

A gayer and a cleaner man he left the barber’s chair. 


Still for our little dandy man what horrors were in store! 

Next morn the crop upon his head was thicker than be- 
fore, 

The huge moustache depended low upon his throbbing 
breast— 

He seemed like one by ‘ frightful fiends’ and demons sore 
oppressed, 





Before his mirror thus he stood, the scaredest man of any, 

As, when the marble horseman spoke, stood luckless Don 
Giovanni, 

And from that hour all human skill did unavailing prove | 

That superhuman growth of hair and whisker to remove. 


other of a greyish color. We may, however, 
with reason presume that the latter possessed a 
penetrating brilliancy. It is seldom that a dull 
eye is set in a head of much brains, and we have 
the most undoubted proofs that he, whom we are 


now introducing to the reader, had an intellect 


capable of conceiving, as he had a resolution ca- 
pable of executing, the grandest projects. He 
had a high forehead which was in suitable cor- 
respondence with the loftiness of his intellect, 
and a mouth of inflexible decision, justly indica- 
tive of that sternness of will and firmness of pur- 


|pose which were his striking characteristics. 
| Whether he wore a moustache over that mouth, 


‘or an imperial under it, we are equally ignorant, 
as we are of the color of the coat it was his taste 


With speed our little dandy man ‘ went flying all abroad’— | to display upon his shoulders, or of the kind of 


By steamer sailed to Liverpool, by rail to Paris rode— 
And still no remedy he found, in England or in France, 
The fruitless effort only served his sorrows to enhance; 


shoe he was accustomed to wear upon his feet. 
We are inclined to presume an absence of the 


Day after day his health declined, he grew at heart more | moustache and imperial, either of these being, 


sick, 

His ‘ matted and combinéd locks’ not even Hobbs could 
pick, 

And, more than that, as if to make his anguish but the 
deeper, 

That beard so indestructible defied McCormick’s Reaper. 


At length our little dandy man, when every means had 
failed— 

For at the worst experiments his spirit never quailed— 

Besought a learned African, of widest fame, who said 

The only way to cure the ill was—to cut off the head: 

And so our hero built himself a private guillotine, 

And very soon, beneath its axe, beheaded he was seen, 

And now the locks, moustache and beard, translated to 
the sky, 

Are hung, like Berznice’s hair, among the stars on high. | 


X. Y. Z. 





A LOVE STORY. 


It is our purpose, reader, to write for your en- 
tertainment a love story. In it we will develope | 


|in our opinion, incompatible with true dignity of 
character. A blue cloth coat with metallic but- 
tons would not have been unbecoming, and we 
‘might put patent leather gaiters upon our hero, 
if these were not an invention of a date subse- 
quent to his time, he having died on the 22nd 
day of August, 1819. 

Notices of deaths and marriages have a uni- 
versal attractiveness. To our mind there ap- 
pears no reason why the same interest should not 
attach to notices of births. We therefore state 
that our hero was born at Daylesford in England 
on the Gth day of December, 1732. For fear of 
‘manifesting so intimate an acquaintance with his 
history, as to excite a suspicion of the truth of 
our statements, we will not give the very hour of 
his birth, as Dickens has done in his late work, 
entitled The Personal History and Experience 
of David Copperfield The Younger, confident 
that the ascertainment of the day will satisfy all 
reasonable curiosity. Nor will we enter into a 
minute detail of all the events of his early life. 
We would thus of necessity transcend the limits 
we have prescribed for ourselves in this under- 








to you an attachment as remarkable as any, per-| | taking. We cannot, however, forbear mention- 
haps, that ever originated i in the romantic imag-| ing that he was the sole offspring of an idle, 
inings of the novelist, springing up under cireum-| worthless father, who married at sixteen, lost his 
stances peculiarly unfavorable to its existence,| wife in two years, and afterward emigrated to 
progressing while both parties were subjected to the West Indies, whence he never returned. The 
the strongest causes of estrangement, and while infant son thus lost his mother at an age when he 
impediments almost insuperable were opposed had not been sufficiently strengthened by the nu- 
to its consummation. triment, which the maternal bosom affords, to 

We do not mean to describe our hero as a gen- receive the coarser, less delicate food, which is 
tleman of fine, portly appearance, for he was,’ derivable from other sources. Deserted likewise 
on the contrary, of rather a slender and ema- by his father he was left in a state of entire de- 
ciated form; nor do we mean to say that hehad pendency upon his relations, and was taught, 
hair as dark as the raven’s wing, and an eye as while yet in his childhood, to struggle with ad- 
black as jet, for, so far as we are informed, the verse fate. We find ourselves in a state of ignor- 
one may have been of a deep red hue, and the! ance as to whether he ever experienced any ten- 
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der emotions for the fair during his youth and 
early manhood. Were we allowed to substitute 
inferences for facts, we might venture to suggest 
the probability that he did, youth being the sea- 
son of susceptibility and ardor. This much we 
do know, that at the age of thirty-six he formed 
an attachment of a strong, violent, permanent 
character. And now, if licensed to draw upon 
our imagination. we would describe a neat, little, 
white, rural cottage, embowered in vines and 
shaded with umbrageous trees, as the place of 
the first meeting between him and his lady-love, 
but in so doing we would depart from the truth. 
The scene of their first meeting was a very dif- 
fereut one. It was the ocean. They accident- 
ally embarked, in the spring of 1769, upon the 
same vessel, The Duke of Grafton, the one for 
the inhospitable shore of Bengal in Hindostan, 
the other for her home in the more salubrious 
clime of Franconia in Germany. 

Inasmuch as she is to occupy a conspicuous 
place in our story, the reader may be somewhat 
curious to know what kind of a being she was. 
We regret that we have not ampler materials for 
furnishing her portraiture. We will betray no 
one into the delusive belief that she was emi- 
nently beautiful. She was only moderately 
handsome. She may have had a tendency to 
embonpoint or she may have been spare; she may 
have been tall or she may have been low; she 
may have been unusually large or unusually 
diminutive, or of medium size; she may have 
had a blue ora hazel eye, a fair or a brunette 
complexion; she may have had hair bound up 
and confined in a graceful knot, or freely floating 
in dark, massive curls upon her shoulders, with- 
out conflicting in any manner with any knowl- 
edge in our possession. We suppose she must 
have had a pretty red lip, for we cannot under- 
stand how a gentleman could fall in love with a 
lady who hada pallid one. But even this single 
suggestion we submit with great hesitancy, hav- 
ing resolved not to supply the place of fact with 
whatis only fanciful. Withal, not deeming these 
external qualities as worthy of any very great 
consideration, we are entirely assured that she 
possessed a mind thoroughly cultivated, and man- 
ners in the highest degree engaging. And, as 
the sequel will show, though born in Archangel 
in Russia, near the frozen latitude of the Arctic 
circle, she had a heart as warm as any that ever 
kindled into a flame beneath the burning rays of 
an equatorial sun. She and our hero had, we 
imagine, no formal introduction. And we ima- 
gine so because, so far as we have been able to 
learn, they had no common acquaintance to dis- 
charge for them this office of courtesy. Thrown 
together, however, on ship-board, they rightly 
considered it better to violate what is usually a 





very salutary rule of etiquette rather than forego 
the pleasure of agreeable society, so peculiarly 
needed during a voyage at sea. The particular 
occasion of their becoming acquainted we pre- 
tend not to know. Whether one day in passing 
him she inadvertently dropped her glove, thus 
moving him to an act of gallantry, which de- 
manded a corresponding acknowledgment, or 
whether as they leaned together over the vessel’s 
side one serene night, she thought it notimmod- 
est in her to remark upon the beauty of the 
waves as they flashed in the moonbeam, or 
whether he, struck with her appearance and de- 
meanor, and discarding all ceremony, availed 
himself of the earliest opportunity to engage ber 
in conversation, we are not informed. 

We only know that they did become acquaint- 
ed, one with the other; that this acquaintance by 
daily association grew more and more intimate, 
that it finally ripened into the most deep-seated, 
devoted attachment. Whether she gave him any 
earlier proofs of this attachment on her part is 
likewise matter of presumption only, but an oc- 
casion occurred upon which she did give such 
proofs in a most palpable mode. He fell sick; 
finally grew ill. With no friend on board to at- 
tend him in his illness, she concluded that mo- 
tives of delicacy should have no greater weight 
with her than motives of humanity. ‘Towards 
this conclusion she was, no doubt, greatly assist- 
ed by the partial feelings for him, which had 
been awakeved in her bosom. She therefore 
watched by his bed-side during his affliction, 
with her own hands administered his medicines 
and cooled his fevered brow, with her own voice 
inquired after his wants and whispered sympa- 
thy into hisear. Under the soothing influence 
of her gentle and constant attentions he recover- 
ed. Without these assiduities he might have 
died. It isnot too much to say that many a one 
has fallen a victim to disease, who might have 
been resuscitated with the aid of feminine sym- 
pathy and feminine watchfulness. 

As his heart began to beat with a stronger and 
a more healthful pulsation, it swelled with an in- 
creasingly fond feeling for the gentle watcher over 
the hours of his illness. He loved her—loved 
her deeply. She saw it—she knew it. Another 
has truly said, “‘ quickly comes such knowledge.” 
He would have married her, would have had the 
ceremony performed even before their voyage 
was ended, but an obstacle intervened ; one great 
enough to intimidate ordinary minds. She was 
already married and her husband was with her. 
For this husband, however, she had as great an 
aversion and as hearty a dislike, as for her new 
acquaintance she felt an unalterable affection 
and a wild devotion. There was only one way 


in which she could hold fast to her integrity, and 
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gratify the absorbing wish of her heart. This 
wish she refused to gratify if it must be done at 
the sacrifice of that integrity. It was agreed 
then among the three that the husband and wife 
should go to their home in Germany—that they 
should there live together until they could be reg- 
ularly divorced in the courts of Franconia. This 
done, every impediment to an honorable alliance 
in accordance with her feelings would be re- 
moved. How long after this fixed understand- 
ing and agreement between her and our hero 
they remained together on the vessel, we would 
deem it unimportant to state, even were we in 
possession of the facts. We think it probable it 
was several weeks at the least. At that day the 
mighty iron sea-horse had not set his fleet foot of 
flame upon the great thoroughfare of nations. 
We have no doubt that during these weeks 
their pastimes were varied in character; that 
they played many a game of back-gammon and 
chess together ; that they amused themselves by 
conversing alternately in their respective native 
dialects ; that to diversify their employments they 
frequently read to each other from a favorite au- 
thor; and that, when every other source of en- 
joyment was exhausted, they merely sat by each 
other’s side and felt happy. Finally they sepa- 
rated. The best of friends must separate. She 
went to Germany, he to the possessions of the 
British East India Company in Bengal. Their 
different destinations were thousands of miles 
apart. Mountains, and rivers, and seas inter- 
vened. Under the mostfavorable issue of events, 
they could not consummate their wishes in sev- 
eral years. How many contingencies might arise 





ment which opposed the formation of a tie that 
would render her happy. The other, in a strange 
land, entered upon political adventures, civil and 
military, tending to increase the power and au- 
thority of those whom he represented, and de- 
monstrating to the world his own high qualifi- 
cations for government and his own title to dis- 
tinction among men. 

Amid these scenes of excitement, amid the 
heavy commercial transactions in which he took 
a part, amid the onerous administrative duties he 
had to perform, amid the conflicts of mind and 
the conflicts of the sword in which he mingled, 
even when he was lifted high upon the crested 
wave of Fortune, he forgot not the vows he had 
made upon the billows of an equally tumultuous 
and an equally inconstant sea. 

After years of patient expectancy the news of 
a much-desired divorce reached him. He im- 
mediately repaired to Germany, married her 
whom he had so long loved, and from whom he 
had received such convincing proofs of recipro- 
cal regard, returned to Calcutta, gave a most 
magnificent banquet, to which were invited all 
the chief personages of the State, continued to 
reside in Bengal at the head of the government 
for several years afterward, until eventually, hav- 


‘ing won for himself a wide-spread celebrity and 


a princely fortune, he embarked for his native 
land. The residue of his life, with but slight ex- 
ception, he spent at the manor of Daylesford, 
the ancient heritage of his family, where he finally 
died in the 83rd year of his age, after having 

















outlived the allotted period of human existence 


and enjoyed many years of uninterrupted connu- 


to disappoint their hopes! How many new faces | bial bliss. Our bero is the great Warren Hastings, 
might he see among the young and fair and | and she, who blessed him at once with her hand 


beautiful to alienate his affections! How many 
diseases prevailed and might carry him off in the 
ungenial clime of the torrid zone! How many 
perils of life would he incur among a barbarous 
and treacherous population! On the other hand, 
how might an insidious chill, in the higher lati- 
tude of Germany, seize upon her feminine frame 
and hurry her to the grave? How might the 
courts of Franconia fix immoveably the barrier 
that stood in the way of her desigus! How 
might his image fade imperceptibly from her 
bosom with the lapse of time! How might a 
heart, unblessed with a husband’s affections, 
though cursed with a husband’s dominion, reach 
Out its sympathies towards some being immedi- 
ately about it, as an unsupported vine will cling 
to the nearest object, upon which it can fix its 
tendril! Yet they confided in each other and con- 
fided in the future. The one remained in the 
country of her adoption, quietly awaiting the 
event, that would liberate her from a miserable 
connexion and would remove the only impedi- 


and her heart, the Baroness Imhoff. 


JI. G.B 
Richmond, Oct. 9th, 1851. 





DE CAUSIS BIBENDI. 


Si bene commemini, cause sunt quinque bibendi; Hos- 
pitis adventus ; presens sitis; atque futura; Et vini bo. 
nitas ; et qualibet altera causa. 


IMITATED. 


There are, according to my thinking, 
Five causes which excuse one’s drinking ; 
First, that your house contains a guest ; 
Next, that your palate is possest 

By present drowth; or, thirdly, some 
Forethought of thirst that is to come ; 

Or, fourth, ’tis plain that drink you should 
Whene’er the wine is very good ; 

Fifthly, ’tis never out of season, 

To drink for any other reason. 





E. W. J. 
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Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 


WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 
BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


September 22.—Delightful truly, to escort two 
hundred waggons with twelve owners, indepen- 
dently disposed, and sharply interested in carry- 
ing out different views of emergencies;—the fail- 
ure of water, grass, or fuel. 

Want of water pushed us yesterday far ahead 
of them; want of grass set us in motion this 
morning. We had not made much headway,— 
against a beating wind, when it was made known 
that Indian dogs had been in camp, and a rather 
doubtful horseman seen. Fifty sabres and a 
howitzer were speedily sent back with a roving 
commission, as whippers in of these tardy mer- 
chant-men. 

We were then on a very brown and very smooth 
desert; a table land with just enough of the hill 
about it, as, by insensibly curving out of sight, 
with nothing below the sky to relieve or correct 
the eye by comparison, to create the sensation of 
immensity, and of vast height, as well; it is a 
very rare conformation, and the effect difficult to 
describe ; the beholder suspects an illusion, but 
he is doubtful whether optical or imaginary. 
We were passing for ten miles, apparently over 
this hill-top, before a shallow pool, which we 
might dispute with the buffalo, enabled us to 
encamp. 

Alas for hungry humanity! Alas! that the 
blood of six fat bulls cries in vain from the prai- 
rie against stomachs withoutconsciences. So it 
is—the Saxon soldier goes that “ entire animal,” 
and still craves a piece of the hog. 

23.—Here we are opposite Jackson Grove; a 
point near unsurveyed and unmarked national 
boundaries :—it was named by an officer who 
was called upon very suddenly to decide to which 
of three nations it belonged; there depended 
much individual, if not national interest :—some 
half a million of property and the amount of 
blood that might be risked for the capture or re- 
tention of so much. The decision was right; 
(by some four seconds of longitude, as it has 
proved in 1844): the act was to dash across the 
wide river, swimming in places and with quick- 
sands nearly every where, in the face of one or 
two hundred Anglo-Saxon prairie rovers (to sof- 
ten two consonants into one,) armed to the teeth. 

Oh, Mark Tapley! thou strange brain-con- 
ception! To-day wouldst thou have been con- 
tent, and have taken credit for cheerfulvess. 
Caught twenty-five miles from fuel in a thirteen 
hours rain, such “rain as is rain;” for fifteen 





miles we soaked, and mayhap sulked; in vain 
was excitement offered in the shape of the most 
convenient herds of buffalo; cows, calves, in fat 
family groups frisking, as they ran past, the mud 
almost into our faces :—a cape saturated to board- 
like stiffness, thrown back—a sodden holster- 
cover half raised—a horse urged to a deeper 
splash or two, and then reaction brought us to 
the cold stage again ! 

Fifteen miles!—and flesh and blood—mule 
flesh—could stand no more; the column's head, 
followed by all its drill-cemented joints, was 
turned to a quarter where a “* woodman’s” faith 
in the “ mariner’s” compass was confirmed by 
the greater convexity of the tree-less plain, that 
it would more suddenly dip to the hospitable 
meadows of the Arkansas; I knew, too, the 
hydraulic paradox, that in the low, flat bottom 
we should find dry ground, for it is composed of 
sand; but for fuel, the poor fellows after their 
wet, cold ride, had to wade waist-deep, and over 
tedious quicksands, a quarter of a mile through 
the river to the Grove, and return with the wet 
sticks upon their shoulders; and the weather has 
turned cold. Pleasant passage that of military 
life ! 

26.—Imaginary Friend. ‘You neglect me! 
and for several days past you have had little to 
do.” 

“True; but how depressing the circumstan- 
ces !—rain and frost, in a desert without fuel ;— 
forage fast going the way of all grass; and no 
power to recede or advance, for the caravan is 
again stuck in the mud.” 

I, F. “WUhave heard of winter marches, but 
always, I believe, when the poor soldier with 
his single blanket, could have a good fire. Was 
there really a frost ?” 

** Last night there was a severe frost, and the 
winds are very high, and low enough, as you 
see, to flare the candle under the tent and cover 
me with dust; but let us change the disagreeable 
subject. You should have seen our buffalo hunt 
yesterday as we marched up the river bottom, or 
rather bull-baiting ; an officer chased him toward 
the road and gave him with his pistol a fatal 
wound; the column halted, and eleven officers 
approached and commenced firing, and two had 
carbines; the animal was at bay, and would 
dash at any one who came within fifteen or twenty 
paces; the fire was kept up for uear a quarter 
of an hour; I was practising my new horse, but 
took deliberate aims; the furious beast must 
have weighed as he stood two thousand pounds. 
He had many wounds through the lights; one 
ball struck his spine or paralyzed it, and he trot- 
ted dragging his hinder parts! but he recovered 
from that. Never did I see such a picture; his 
eyes glared terribly, his compressed breathings 
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were suorts of excessive rage, every muscle of | 
his body was rigid or working with effort to vent 
his anger; his tufted tail stood like an iron rod ; 
the blood from lung-wounds spirted from his 
sides at every breath—at least fifty balls had 
struck him,—he never flinched! deliberate shots 
were fired at his eyes, he seemed not to feel them; 
at last he sank upon his knees and after many 
unavailing efforts to rise, as an experiment, | 
shook a great-coat over him; his rage then in- 
spired him with strength, he rose and dashed af- 
ter me! Several more wounds were inflicted 
before the poor brave beast fell and expired. 
How strange! I have notexaggerated. Usually 
on receiving a single wound, such as first given 
in this case, if undisturbed they will lie down and 
soon die, whilst now and then such an animal as 
this is encountered, that seems deathless; of 
course the excitement must give strength and 
keep them alive.” 

I. F. “The excitement and motion prevent 
a fatal coagulation; are not the cows the best 
game now ?” 

“ Yes, but we seldom get them, they herd sep- 
arately ; the men are on half allowance of flour 
and bull meat; the bulls are now most danger- 
ous; by-the-by, one of the young officers fell and 
dislocated his shoulder the other day, his horse 
at speed trod in a dog hole—thatspoils his sport 
for the season.” 

I. F. ‘Are there no signs of your old friends, 
the Camanches ?” 

“The animal itself; a vidette on the little hill 
behind the camp, saw this afternoon a horseman 
in the sand hills over the river—seeing is believ- 
ing, but few will believe he saw him. 

I. F. “ Unwilling men—for it gives them trou- 
ble and labour—will only believe what they see 
and while they see it; such have constantly to 
be taken care of.” 

“And grumble at the care.” 

I. F. “Tobe constantly on the defensive, 
and the strongest is not the best school for strategy 
or military caution.” 

“True enough, though eavalry is always weak 
on the defensive, and peculiarly so without grain; 
on the offensive also, our town-bred soldiers can 
only be efficient on the prairie through speed, 
bottom and superior strength or audacity. A 
surprise or concealed mancuvre, would scarcely 
be a practicable method; a forced night march 
would be their nearest approach to it.” 

I. F. “What then becomes of the common 
idea that a plain is the ground for cavalry ?” 

“It is a vulgar error ; of practicable ground, a 
flat plain is perhaps the worst for an attack by 
cavalry; and it is an arm that always strikes— 
even when it shields aretreating army. I would 


infantry, but especially if supported by artillery, 
and this ground serves for shelter from the ene- 
my’s artillery, and cavalry cannot rest under its 
fire.” 

I. F. “The Indians then have advantages in 
attacking ?” 

“ Decidedly in their usual method by surprise, 
their perfect knowledge of the ground enables 
them to use the concealment of long swells which 
we would scarcely perceive ; they have no roads, 
and are never in danger of wandering from their 
object; their knowledge, too, enables them to 
form ambushes, a favourite resort of partisan 
cavalry ; they have no jingling arms, their horses 
are better trained and will endure much more, 
they lead them without tiring when concealment 
is necessary.” 

I. F. And they can operate better in the 
night?” 

* They could—but the prairie Indians never 
do attack in the night; and foolishly enough, 
very rarely if ever attempt to drive off our hor- 
ses, or even merchant teams.” 

I. F. “Nay! to the D—!1 his due; that is 
chivalry !” 

September 28.—* The ‘ Caches.’” 

“Yesterday we marched here for fresh grass. 
I expected a part at least of the caravan; but 
lo! this morning an express to Taos for mules! 
It reports the whole caravan still water-bound at 
Cow-Creek.” 

I. F. “And I think you are getting into deep 
water, as Oily Gammon says.” 

‘* A sea of troubles at least. What is to be 
done with Uncle Sam’s cavalry? the elite of six 
companies of her sole regiment of mounted dra- 
goons. I was ordered since I marched to go on 
to Santa Fe, then leave New Mexico and win- 
ter somewhere about the head of the Arkansas. 
I replied, you know, that I would either winter 
in New Mexico or return to Fort L.” 

I. F. “With an eye to the Sejioritas !” 

* To save expense; I caleulated on an aver- 
age season!”’ 

I. F. “And it is an extraordinary one. So 
much for penny-wise notions. Capitalists great 
enough to be self-insured, must be ‘ pound-fool- 
ish,’ in appearance to you small fry operators.” 

* Who could possibly have foreseen when I 
last wrote, that inseventeen days we should pro- 
gress but ninety miles! Now will the rations 
come ?” 


I. F. “You have made it a question, and you 


must answer! You may starve man as well as 
horse, or be crippled in your power to act, or 
circumstances as changeable as the weather in 
this desert, where the fickle winds have never a 
bush to stay their fury!” 





choose hilly or rolling ground on which to attack 





**When one, after close calculation, has an- 
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nounced an undertaking which wiseacres pro-|cans have died under its inflictions, aud twenty 
nounce impossible ; then to find the scroll of fate | more of the comfortless wretches are prostrated 
unrolling obstacles which experience could not| with disease. 

anticipate is a severe trial, and almost with an- Oct. Sth, 9 o’clock, P. M.—There has just 
guish we anticipate the triumph of folly !”’ gone forth from the hill-tops, on the wailing 

I. F. “And the eternal, ‘I told you so,’ com- | north wind, the wildest chorus that I ever heard ; 
ing from friends—those prophets of the past.” | a swelling unison of many tones and a dying ca- 

“‘T have sent an express back to the officer in|dence! It is music—natural concert music— 
command of the company with the caravan, to| performed by brutes under the influence of this 
learn if they will demand escort beyond the boun- | dark hour which heralds the dread footsteps of 
dary; and how far?” winter. And did you not know that wolves how! 

I. F. “Well, keep cool.” in concert? Did you never see them under the 

““A cool mind in a wet body!” only a free! pale moon sit in circle watching their leader as 
translation. bipeds do? 

Oct. 1.—The night before last was to the hu-| All Nature is musical; the birds hail the dawn, 
man body almost freezing cold ; there was astorm | and when the God of day touches with his pen- 
of raw, searching wind, from which blankets | cil of light the lovely landscape picture, their 
seemed no protection; the fires were all blown) glad voices swell to harmonious glees of praise. 
out—off—extinguished! Benthascome and has| In evening twilight, or when the silvery moon 
ten loads of rations behind, but anxiously awaits | (like Memory) casts the homely in shadow and 
my decision whether I shall give him the requi-| brightens every point of beauty, that Beauty 
red notice to reduce his contract in a great por-|findsa voice! Like a sigh of happiness, Zephyr 
tion of flour and beef, not yet purchased. Yes-| swells, and falls, and rises again ’till the answer- 
terday afternoon the express returned with a ing foliage rustles with music; the myriad in- 
letter from the traders, answering me, that dive | cnate-nwhine life is a song—led by sweet katy- 
require my escort to “‘ Red river,” nearly to Santa | did, hum a mellow and soothing concord. Now 
Fe. Immediately after came their interpreter | and then this monotone is relieved by the dream- 
with a confidential message that they could dis-| notes of some happy bird, or solo of whip-poor- 
pense with it much nearer, provided Bent and his| will, whose song expresses the very Poetry of 
people could be kept in complete ignorance of; Night. Ah! then, how happy those who hear 
any intention of returning; fearing it would be/ that music of all,—the voice they love! 
communicated to enemies. Nests, they say, of} Nature is full of music, and for every ear— 
semi-trappers and semi-brigands who harbour) that harmonizes with all smiles and tears—the 
not very far from B.'s establishment, and not far| sounds attuned by man can only accord with the 
from a distinct point of their route. Now, dur-| transient mood; he can thrill the victor with the 
ing this conversation, Mr. B. (and suite) walk up| brazen-mouthed voice of triumph, or echo with 
impatient for my final answer, for which he had | plaintive flute the lover’s sigh. 
very inconveniently waited a day, involving more| The wolves then harmoniously how! their 
or less this very point! A writer of scenic rep-| plaints to Nature, and soothe their pains with 
resentation of the burlesque, could hardly con-| music; it is the natural expression of the hour 
trive a prettier comic climax than this pinnacle) and its influences, and it strikes in the human 
of the difficult! breast the chord which they have strung. 

My detachment has rejoined, but has gone.| It may be singular—I can scarce account to 
Some of the caravan are in advance of others, | myself—but I never heard without pleasure this 
none can say when they will come. And now | voice of the Night—the more if it be stormy and 
shall I dispatch an express to Fort L. for a light, threatening—whether in the “ witching” mid- 
load of medicines and other necessaries for eight) night hour, or in the lonely morning watch by 
months in the wilderness, time being precious, the feeble guard-fire, their wild and mournful 
or shall I wait for the small chance of the Mexi- | howling has been ever welcome. This instant! 
cans dispersing with the escort at the lower Sen- | listen! It comes to my soul far more intelligible 
arone Spring, sixty miles in their country, in| music than those extravaganzas of sound trium- 
which event the command should certainly re-| phantly “executed” by men and maidens. 
turn? * * Blessed IDEAL! rosy realm! Welcome 

Fair and bright dawned the first of October! | resort of sad and weary souls! welcome, as to 


The fierce chilling blast has sung a fit requiem ‘the fainting lost way-farer, struggling with dark- 


to the infernal September; with its cloudy wings | ness and perils, the rising sun revealing prospects 
it has taken its eternal flight—may such another | of relief and enjoyment! 
never revisit poor people so helplessly exposed; Dear Friend! whose presence I have felt— 


to its dreary influences! Seven of the Mexi-' whose spirit has taken the poetic embodiment 
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and has by the holy sympathy of Love illumined 
my soul to recognize thee with joy—Sweet In- 


spiration ! that leadest me from this drear world, | 
through transparent skies, to the fountains and | 


groves of Memory—Beautiful Presence! 


[. F.—“ Dreamer, awake! Thy monologue I | this disputed ground further than the Cimerone. 


“J. F. “Scoffer!” 

“Fairly hit!’ Return we then to ‘ our sheep,’ 
I should say our Mexican escort. They were 50 
lancers—an advance party, a ‘forlorn hope,’ of 
150 more who would not trust their carcasses on 


endured whilst it touched of earth; but, when| They all left Santa Fe a few hours after the 


self-forgetting, thou transformest thy true friend | 


to a spirit-minister of dubious sex—who, me- 
thinks, would wander here, from no comfortable 
abode of earth or sky” — 

‘‘Scoffer! Thou kunowest not what thou hast 
done. Now,—I feel that we are on the earth. 

“ There has been a change; Destiny has new 
shuffled the cards of our small fates; they had 
been stocked by some attendant imp, who was 
leading us (and tickling us the while with exci- 
ting chimeras) to the D—.”’ 

I. F. “Nay, Friend, J belong to earth—from 
thy flight descend not lower: as your old fashioned 
friend, I feel interested in your surface wander- 
ings; but let your double-refined poetry and ro- 
mance go ‘to the D—.’” 

“JT submit. But the Reality I think is too 
darkly, coldly real, the earth very earthy ; but, to 
please you, mark—I now attempt a lower level.” 

I. F. ‘Where I fear you will scarcely be at 
home to-night; only tell me then what you did 
near this hour—two nights ago—with those dark 
men who excluded me from your presence 2" 

* It was the Mexican and our merchants whom 
at last 1 got together; they insisted upon my 
going on—so I marched fifteen miles next day, 
and as [ approached a camp ground on the river 
bank, a man ran out and told me that there was 
a Mexican escort, waiting a few miles above, at 
the crossing ! This sudden and—of late—wholly 
unthought of news nearly took my breath. Joy 
and disappointment—of wild and dreamy adven- 
tures—had an agitating struggle in my breast, 
but home-feelings soon reconciled me to Destiny ; 
the brain—” 

I. F. ‘Can master every passion.” 

** Cool and philosophical as a woman, (of whom 
it may be true,) but the passions not only increase 
in force with the power of the brain but in a 
higher ratio.” 

I. F. “A forfeit! Mathematics are infernal.” 

—*‘ I assure you (it is a secret of mine) that 
nothing else known among men can cope with 
feminine logic; but that is magical; the d—] can 
as well resist holy water.” 

I. F. ‘Brave man!—when you know there 
is not a woman within 400 miles.” 

“But that only makes us think of them the 
more. Well, at this news it was remarkable and 
quite a study—speaking of ratios—that the faces 
of the married men were lengthened in propor- 
tion to the length of their married life.” 


Vox. XVII—92 





arrival of a courier from the City of Mexico.” 

Next morning, leaving the baggage, I marched 
to the crossing in my best style ; on our approach 
we saw the Mexicans beyond the river saddle 
and mount, but on our dismounting they were 
dismissed. Our adjutant rode over to make in- 
quiries and invite them to cross and spend the 
day with us. ‘Their commander declined, with 
the pointed excuse that he was ordered on no 
account to cross “the boundary.” There can be 
no doubt that the Mexican minister seeing Gen- 
eral G.’s published letter, announcing our return 
and intention for “ free trade” sake to visit Santa 
Fe, hastened to inform his government, and that 
President Santa Anna sent the express with or- 
ders to dispatch an escort ‘ within an hour” after 
its arrival in Santa Fe. They were justin time! 

Receiving their hint with a good grace, as soon 
as the caravan was over, we mounted in order 
of battle, and as a significant salute, fired a round 
from the Howitzer battery, the shells were di- 
rected in ricochét down a fine reach of the river 
between us, and after a dozen of beautiful re- 
bounds, exploded under wat+r—to the manifest 
astonishment of some of the aborigines amongst 
our suspicious allies. ‘Then, turning our faces 
homeward, we filed off,—returned and slept in 
the camp where we had left our baggage. 

I. F.—** Which to-night is twenty-five miles 
behind you; it is a subject for gratulation, for you 
will accomplish your undertaking! I leave you 
to your slumbers and your wolves. 





LINES TO AN IDEAL. 


BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 


Ah, all things meet that truly love, I said, 
And why not we? 

As thousand voices questioned from my heart, 
And why not we! 


I took my thoughts so lonely and so sad 
To the calm shade, 

And laid my form to rest on the brown bed 
The oid leaves made. 


I closed my eyes to stop the gathering tears, 
But through each lid 

They coursing came adown my cold, white cheeks, 
Like guests unbid. 
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I crushed the dead and sear leaves in my hand sical development. At college he had so well 
Todrowneachsigh, == improved his opportunities, that he had acquired 
And careless tried to smile—but all in vain— at bath at cell . but hi 
Cold winds swept by. at borougs and systemetic education, but his spe- 
cial proficiency was in the Literary department. 
They roughly bent the boughs and parted them To this, however, was united a fondness for the 
oe rn face, PR experimental sciences, which the fascinating lec- 
un hash thay. Jey Ge apenas lhe severed Stante tures of Prof. Silliman rarely fail to awaken in 
In glad embrace— : j 
the breast of every graduate of Yale. His feel- 
And why not we? my pale lips trembling asked— ings were ardent, and his temper impetuous, and 
Rese a wees ound, though universally beloved, he had not been with- 
guint an p aatag ge wabioet out full experience of thuse college difficulties, 
, ’ which like the falls we get in childhood, though 
Then to the darkened, solemn sky I turned, terrifying to the beholder, and in fact just like 
And twilight’s star the things that are so dangerous in after life, re- 
Seemed to my saddened and inquiring gaze ally hurt but little, and teach us to walk more 
An eye afar. , " 
, securely in future. He was not professedly reli- 
It searched my soul, but thick clouds swift-wingedcame | gious, but his moral principles were sound, and 
zs And hid from me _ so firm, that aided by early habits, he had passed 
With greee, bow beautiful! this new born hope through the temptations of college untarnished. 
So like to thee. sca ; 
His pious father saw in the noble young man be- 
Through falling tears my distant home I saw, fore him, the lineaments of the conscieutious lad 
It said, “ why stray who, four years previously, had left the paternal 
’Mid silent woods ?” Bright were its cheerful lights— | .0¢ and he hastened to his closet, that he might 
I turned away— i . 
weep in secret, as he poured out his gratitude to 
For as I gazed the quivering gleams grew dark a covenant God, who had kept his darling from 
Like my own breast, the power of the lion. 
An ice-cold hand upon my throbbing brow Leaving the city in the early part of June 
Its fingers prest. : : iy 
they arrived, after spending several days at in- 
I turned away, but hope new-lit her fire termediate points, at the village of L—, in the 
__ And gladdened me, |valley of Virginia. This village is well known 
And still my heart breathes out the wish, the prayer, 5, jtg picturesque situation, and its flourishing 
To meet with thee. , ae : soi Le vd 
Literary Institutions, to all who visit either the 
Virginia Springs, or the celebrated Natural 
Bridge in its vicinity—and in the recollections of 
many, it is endeared by the refined hospitalities 








Arthur Lennox, or the Challenge. they have received at the hands of its citizens. 
A week before he left home, Mr. Lennox had 
BY RALPH LOCKWOOD. paid a visit to Dr. Alexander of the Theological 


Seminary at Princeton. This distinguished and 
Mr. Lennox was a Presbyterian minister hav-| venerable divine is a native of L—, where sev- 
ing charge of a congregation in the city of Phil-|eral of his nearest relations, with their descen- 
adelphia. His labors were so arduous, and his! dants, reside at present. At their parting Dr. 
devotion to his duty so unremitting, that his health Alexander, unsolicited, put into his hand a letter 
was seriously affected, and he was ordered by his of introduction, with the remark that if he should 
physician to suspend his labors for some months, chance to make any stay there, it might aid him 
as the only means of escaping entire and per-|in spending his time p'’easantly. It was a fore- 
haps fatal prostration. This was inthe summer thought not amiss, for Mr. Lennox was detained 
of 1837. He determined to spend the season there, very unexpectedly, for some time. 
amid the mountains of Western Virginia, using | It was just after dark that Arthur and his fa- 
cautiously the celebrated mineral waters and un-'ther were crossing in a hack that had brought 
rivalled thermal baths of that region. His son them from Staunton, the covered bridge that 
Arthur had just graduated at Yale College, and spans the stream, (a branch of James river,) near 
as the studiousness that had won his high honors which the town is situated. Within the cover of 
for him, had cost him some of his bloom, his fa-| the bridge, the obscurity was complete. When 
ther determined, partly on account of his health, the carriage was midway in the passage, a cow 
but more for the pleasure of his society, to take that had taken advantage of the shelter for her 
him asa companion of his trip. Arthur Lennox night’s repose, rose up suddenly before the hor- 
was just under twenty-one. He was over the|ses as they were stepping along cautiously in the 
middle size, with an uncommonly complete phy-!dark, and so alarmed them, that they attempted 
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to turn round shrupdy, and in so Salen threw the | 
light, open carriage with much violence against | 
the timbers of the bridge, and Pt the 
shoulder of Arthur, who was sitting on that side. 
With difficulty the driver succeeded in quieting | 
his horses, and in getting them to draw the shat- | 
tered vehicle a short distance to the principal 
hotel, where Arthur in great pain was taken out. 
A surgeon was sent for, who reduced the shoul- | 
der and promised that all would soon be well, 
but commanded a week’s rest from movement. 
The next morning, Mr. Lennox sent his letter of | 
introduction to Col. Sinclair, to whom it was. 
addressed, and in a short time received a visit | 
from him. Col. Sinclair was between forty-five | 
and fifty years of age, of good family and large 
property. He had graduated at West Point, but 
remained in the army only two years and then | 
resigned, to enjoy upon his paternal estate in the 
immediate vicinity of L—, the sweets of domes- 
tic life, with a wife to whom he was most ten- 
derly attached. This dear object of his love had 
been taken from him in early life, leaving him a 
daughter, Helen, now about nineteen, and ason, 
Robert, two years younger. Col. Sinclair de- 
voted himself to the education of his children. 
the management of his estate, and to matters con- 
nected- with the interests of the Presbyterian 
church, in which he was an elder. His frank 
salute, and his sincere, sympathizing way, made 
Mr. Lennox feel at once the kindness of Dr. Alex- 
ander, in introducing him to such an acquaint- 
ance. Col. Sinclair at once proposed that Ar- 
thur should be removed to his house. ‘ You 
could not,” said he, “ find a kinder host than Mr. 
Jordan, butit is impossible that in this large estab- 
lishment, you can be as comfortable either of 
you, as at my house.”” Mr. Lennox felt his claims 
for such special attention to be so slight, that he 
attempted to decline it; but there was no resist- 
ing the peremptory kindness of Col. Sinclair, 
and that evening saw father and son established 
in his hospitable mansion. ‘Two days were suf- 
ficient to release Arthur from his chamber, and 
bring him down to the family circle, with his 
arm well secured by a bandage and sling. Noth- 
ing facilitates the progress of acquaintanceship, 
more than invalidism in one party. The offices 
of personal attention are so frequent, and of such 
a nature, that they at once banish formality, and 
refresh and set a-growing the susceptibilities of 
our nature, as night dews do delicate flowers. 
Arthur enjoyed the full benefit of this. He was 
treated just as Robert Sinclair would have been, 
by cousin Betsy, a maiden lady, who had never 
married because her betrothed, in early life, had 
fallen into habits of dissipation which made her 
discard him; but his death, which occurred soon 


| 


her from forgetting Nien so as to receive the ad- 

‘dresses of any of several suitors who would have 

hoy glad to offer themselves. Since the death 

‘of the wife of her near kinsman, she had presi- 

ded over his establishment with great dignity, 

and had been atrue mother to hischildren. To 

laugh at Arthur when he came down in the morn- 

ing, for the awkward tie of his cravat, and the 

set of his collar, and to adjust both for him—to 

help him to put on a robe de chambre of Col. Sin- 

clair’s more ample in its volume than any thing 
appurtenant to himself, and to perform other like 
kind offices for him, was as natural to cousin 

| Betsy, as her good breeding, and so won upon 
Arthur, that insensibly he found himself calling 

‘her Cousin, along with Helen and Robert. Of 
course Helen's services to the invalid were of a 
different character, but they were unembarrassed, 

appropriate and graceful—she could place the 

cushion for his disabled arm, pour the cream over 
his dish of strawberries, and if it chanced that 
no table was nigh them as they sat together, hold 
it for him while he used his spoon, or at break- 

fast langh to see him chase a biscuit round his 
plate with his knife, in the attempt to butter it, 
and then taking it up with a hand that put the 
whiteness of the flour to a severe test, perform 
the operation for him. Virginians are proud, 
foolishly so, some think, of two things—their 
great men, and their refined ladies. As to the 
first point, some little allowance must be made 
for the mother-state of Washington. Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Madison and Marshall—and as to the sec- 
ond, they really are not so far wrong as might be 
supposed, when they say, that for dignity with- 
out formality or stiffness, ease without familiarity, 
grace without mannerism, and kindness without 
pretence or ostentation, the Virginia lady at home 
is hardly to be equalled. At least so thought 
Arthur Lennox. While at college, he had gone 
but little into the society of ladies, and with all 
his attainments, and his genial nature to boot, 
had grown up with the idea that he could make 
but little figure with the fairsex. He was there- 
fore really diffident and had prepared himself for 
a serious trial, in being an inmate for a few days 
of Col. Sinclair's family. What was his sur- 
prise to find how easy a thing it was for him to 
be entertained, and, as he believed, to contribute 
his share to the entertainment of others. His 
estimate of himself was enhanced. He was not 
sufficiently versed in society, to know how much 
of the credit was due to those with whom he 
was thrown. Perfectly well-bred people not 
only possess ease themselves, but know also how 
to impart it to others. Arthur enjoyed to the 
full the novel delights of his position. One day 
a visitor, alluding to his accident. began to blame 
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he did not see to it that it was kept clear of every 
thing that might endanger the safety of travel- 
lers. ‘On the contrary,” said he gaily, * {f thank 
him downright, and I esteem him as my special 
benefactor—true, this shoulder was dislocated, 
but then this other shoulder, my head, body, and 
other members, in short all that makes up this 
‘ich,’ as Carlyle calls it, or to translate for the 
benefit of the ladies, my distinguished self, never 
was in its experience heretofore, so well located, 
and therefore I am the gainer by just as much as 
the whole is greater than the part—no indeed! I 
mean to make my especial thanks to the toll-man, 
and tell him that if ever I live to return to Virgi- 
nia, I will pass him after night, and hope that he 
will have a cow in readiness, or if he cannot con- 
veniently do so, that he will at least stretch a rope 
across, that I may have some chance of repeating 
my agreeable experience of the past week.” 

Indeed, he began to feel real concern, that bis 
father and himself were so soon to leave L—, 
the departure being fixed for the third day fol- 
lowing. But he was to remain longer than he 
supposed. Col. Sinclair broke in, rather ab- 
ruptly, one evening, upon a conversation which 
was going on round the tea-table, by saying to 
the father— 

** Mr. Lennox, an idea strikes me, which I am 
surprised did not sooner occur—you are going to 
the White Sulphur, and so am I—for I make an 
aunual trip there. We will set off, Helen and I, 
about the middle of July. Now suppose you 
leave Mr. Arthur to go with us? I am sure he 
does not need the water, and stage travelling 
over the mountains might not be entirely safe for 
his shoulder. What say you?” 

“ That we are under great obligations for your 
kind hospitality already, but”— 

** No obligations at all—none in the world, but 
if you have any idea of that sort, do not requite 
me by refusing my first request. Arthur, how 
say you?” 

“1 must confess, sir,” said Arthur, “that it 
seems to me, that I can be of no service to my 
father in my present condition for assistance or 
defence, seeing I am no David to overthrow 
enemies with a sling,” looking down at his arm, 
and that I would be likely to prove a burden to 
him if I go, as I certainly shall to you if I re- 
main; but as there are several of you here, I 
might hope that you could divide the burden so 
as to make it fall lighter on each one, than it 
would on him alone. With this candid state- 
ment, suppose we take the sense of the house 
on the question. Allin favor of Col. Sinclair's 
motion, and against my moving for the present, 
will say aye.” 

The vote was unanimous, and in this jocular 
way, it was settled that Mr. Lennox should pro- 





ceed leisurely by the way of Fincastle and the 
Sweet Springs, to the White Sulphur, where in 
about a month he would be joined by Arthur, 
with Col. Sinclair and Helen. Every one was 
pleased with the arrangement. Mr. Lennox was 
fully aware of the advantage to his son of asso- 
ciating at his age with persons of such refine- 
ment, and Arthur, as we have seen, recognized 
the dulce even more distinctly than his father did 
the utile. On the other hand, Col. Sinclair was 
fond of young men, and was particularly pleased 
with Arthur for his general intelligence, and had 
been especially struck with his acquaintance with 
chemistry and mineralogy, subjects which had en- 
gaged much of his own attention as an agricultu- 
rist. Cousin Betsy had pure goodness enough to 
love him, without any special cause, yet it cannot 
be certainly known that his manly beauty and ani- 
mated conversation, did not revive in her mind 
images now so mellowed by time, that they were 
sweetthough sad. To Robert, Arthur seemed just 
the hero that every distinguished graduate of a cel- 
ebrated University does to a sophomore. Frequent- 
ly he would be so charmed by his vivid description 
of Yale, the professors, the exhibition of the socie- 
ties, and the great Commencement Day, mingled 
with many a college joke. that he would not open 
his books the whole evening. But then, in com- 
pensation, Arthur was ready next morning before 
breakfast, to explain for him his analytical ge- 
ometry, or read his Homer, almost without look- 
ing at the text. And Helen—Arthur was an 
agreeable companion to Helen—very much so. 
I have said nothing about Helen, except that she 
was about nineteen. She was not very hand- 
some, but she was what every body calls a very 
striking looking girl, and that is what every hand- 
some girl is not always. She was large. but her 
form was perfect symmetry—she had blue eyes, 
brown hair, and temples so wide, that they im- 
paired the mere beauty of her face, while they 
increased its expressiveness and gave it charac- 
ter. The characteristics of her countenance 
were intelligence, dignity and composure. It is 
strange what a fascination there is in the com- 
posure and self-possession of a young girl. It 
speaks of high breeding, and better, it is the 
index of deep purity, unstained by shame, and 
unruffled by passion. It is the pure. deep, tran- 
quil, blue lake, whose mingled beauty and maj- 
esty subdue the soul more than the surging ocean. 
The understanding of Helen was clear, vigorous 
and discriminating, but not brilliant. Her edu- 
cation bad been thorough, and in music her pro- 
ficiency was of that grade that none ever attain 
but those who possess the finest natural gifts, and 
have received a complete course of scientific in- 
struction. Helen was warm in her feelings, and, 
what only those who knew her well were aware 
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of, she was romantic in her temperament. It is 
often supposed that a calm exterior is indicative 
of cold feelings and apathetic sensibilities, and 
girls are esteemed warm-hearted and romantic, 
whose eyes and face flash readily, and whose 
brilliant conversation proves an eager fancy. In 


truth, they are often merely exciteable. But for 





true romance of feeling, for that, I mean, which 
is self-forgetting, intense, passionate and endu- 
ring, in other words, for Love,—for I find that 
while I am using the word romance I am think- 
ing of love,—give me your quiet, Anglo-Saxon 
looking girl, with fair complexion and deep- 
souled blue eyes, who is a little too proud to be 
vain, and instead of seeking to excite a laugh by 
a witticism, talks earnest, good sense, in clear, 
unaffected English. Awaken in her bosom the 
feeling of romance, (I believe I called it love 
just now, but no matter,) and it will find there 
whereon to feed and grow with a vigor and luxu- 
riance impossible for the merely brilliant girl. 
Helen was fully able to appreciate the intellectual 
strength displayed by Arthur and his varied at- 
tainments. She was much interested in his 


analysis of Northern character, and the pride | 


with which he would point out the ineffaceable 
impress of Puritanism, at the same time that he 
could show off with great humor what was ludi- 
crous among the Yankees, not, however, inclu- 
ding himself among them. For this candor, 
however, as he called it, he claimed the right of 
making Helen laugh in spite of herself at some 
things that had caught his observant eye in the 
Old Dominion. ‘“ But indeed,” said he one day, 
“the puritans of the Bay State and the cavaliers 
of Virginia, were essentially the same noble men. 
They possessed the same boldness, the same 
truth, and the same restlessness of restraint unduly 
imposed. With what instantsympathy Virginia 
echoed back the battle-cry of Bunker Hill ?— 
and when swords were flashing and blood stream- 
ing in the fiercest fight, cavalier and puritan stood 
side by side in the front rank. It would be hard 
to say which was the most of a cavalier, Otis or 
Henry—and James Madison was as much of a 
puritan as John Adams. I declare,” he contin- 


ued, ‘“*as I have contemplated the character of 


Washington, and beheld his courage, his disin- 
terestedness, his stainless honor, and at the same 
time his coolness, his patience and his piety, I 


have been often ata loss to determine whether 


in his unparalleled excellence was to be discov- 


ered most of the cavalier, or most of the puritan.” 
“Whatever else he was,” interrupted Helen, 


‘*he was altogether Virginian.” 


* And that,” said Arthur, “ accounts sufficient- 


Well, as we agree 
about the facts, I will not at present adopt or 


ly to you for bis excellence. 


deny your theory. 


Upon such topics often, and in a similar strain, 
would conversation be carried on between them 
as they sat together in the drawing room, Ar- 
thur upon the sofa, his arm supported by pillows, 
and Helen beside the table with ber work. Oc- 
casionally,as Arthur would be indulging in some- 
thing a little extravagant, or overwrought in sen- 
timent or style, he would be surprised, and some- 
times piqued, as Helen by a plain remark, or 
calm question, in striking contrast with his fer- 
vour, would show that she was secretly amused 
at him; and just as often was he surprised, when 
letting her work fall from her hands for a mo- 
ment, she would avow. and with earnest look 
and forcible words would advocate some senti- 
ment which he, while feeling its truth, had hesi- 
tated to utter, because it seemed extreme. And 
so it was that their mutual enjoyment of the so- 
ciety of one another, was so decided, so rational 
and so unembarrassed, that they were glad to 
have it prolonged by the arrangement which had 
just been made. During the three weeks prece- 
ding their setting out for the Springs, they were 
constantly together, though not always within 
doors. Arthur could ride out, and they made an 
‘excursion with a party of young people to the 
Natural Bridge, and another to the House Moun- 
tain, and many shorter ones, with Col. Sinclair, 
over his estate, and to the summits in the neigh- 
borhood, which best commanded the picturesque 
scenery of the country. 





That their appreciation of each other, was not 
lowered by this further acquaintance is certain, 
and yet they were both conscious of a shade of 
embarrassment when together alone. Arthur 
was more apt to fall into silence, and Helen, 
as she sat at the piano, playing for him piece 
after piece, could not dismiss from her mind the 
feeling that she was looked at, and if her ear 
caught the whisper of a sigh, she could not pre- 
vent the color from mounting a little into her 
cheeks. How sweet is the young dawn of a 
May morning !—bow Elysian the first notes of 
music that wakes us from our sleep! But there 
are things, the beginnings of which are gentler 
and lovelier than the dawn, and more entrancing 
than waking music! 

The journey to the White Sulphur occupied 
two days. When they started, Col. Sinclair and 
Helen occupied the travelling carriage, Arthur 
drove a sulky, and a servant rode on horsebaek. 
After dinner of the first day, however, the Colo- 
nel felt wearied with the carriage, and proposed 
to Arthur to exchange places. This arrange- 
ment was continued until they crossed the Alle- 
ghany Mountain, and were within six miles of 
the Springs. Never before had Arthur made so 
delightful a journey, and never had he appeared 
to greater advantage. His remarks upon the 
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mineralogical and geological features of the coun- 
try interested Col. Sinclair very much, and Helen 
thought she had never heard him so eloquent. 
As they rested together upon the summit of one 
of several mountains which they crossed, wait- 
ing for the carriage toiling slowly up, Arthur ex- 
pressed his rapture in contemplating the scene 
before them, and poured forth from his copious 
mind, rich analogies as he compared to human 
life the wide prospect before them, with its sunlit 
peaks and dark ravines. its quiet green valleys 
and rocky wastes, its boundless extent disappear- 
ing in mist, but wider than all, encompassing all, 
and above all, the deep blue heavens—deep blue, 
save the Western horizon, now all in glory with 
the setting sun. Helen listened delighted to all 
this,—she admired it, she sympathised with it. 
She did not know, perhaps, but perhaps she partly 
guessed, that this fervid strain was not due en- 
tirely to the inspiration of mountain scenery, but 
was in part the reflection of a brighter glow, as 
that blazing horizon was of the sun just beneath 
—that the heart of him who thus discoursed, re- 
straining with powerful effort its consuming emo- 
tions, was seeking some relief by expressing in 
their most intense form, sentiments akin to pas- 
sion. It was during this ride, that Arthur had 
distinctly acknowledged to himself for the first 
time, that he loved Helen Sinclair. That word 
inwardly uttered, has in the young heart the ef- 
fect that a word spoken among the Alpine gla- 
ciers is said sometimes to produce—it loosens 
the avalanche—and streams, not of icy desola- 
tion, but of fiery ecstacy, flow madly down the 
steeps of the heart. So it is, wherever the se- 
cret word is spoken—in retirement, or even in 
the gay circle—but when the heart speaks it to 
itself in the midst of the grand and beautiful 
scenes of Nature, it seems as if the wide extent 
caught the sound, and rolled it back in a mighty 
reverberation to the chambers of that bursting 
heart. All nature sympathises with true young 
love, and Arthur felt the stimulus, until his ex- 
citement became almost unendurable. Sleep fled 
from him, his imagination became vivid to a 
painful degree, his brain reeled, and a sound 
of sweet music seemed ever present in his ears. 
Had the ride continued another day, further re- 
straint would have been impossible, and Helen 
would have heard, what possibly she might not 
have been altogether unprepared for. 
at the White Sulphur, and Arthur's self-posses- 
sion was restored. If nature’s scenes stimulate 
the romance of our being, nothing checks it like 
society. In the gay throng, the ostentatious pa- 
geant, among the votaries of fashion or of mam- 
mon, where all is artificial or sordid, what is there 
in unison with young love, all true and pure? 
Arthur’s feelings were now understood by him- 


But once | 


self, and he could wait for a proper time and oc- 
casion to make them known to the object of them. 
In the mean time, he was almost constantly with 
Helen, and daily the excellencies of her char- 
acter were unfolding themselves to his enrap- 
tured view. They had been about ten days at 
the Springs. Mr. Lennox. who was there on 
their arrival, had gone to the Red Sulphur for 
a short time. One evening, Arthur and Helen 
stepped into the ball room, as it is called—dan- 
cing saloon it might be more properly termed, 
being merely a spacious room where music is 
provided every evening for those who wish to 
dance, while many go to look on who do not 
dance, and who never frequent balls properly so 
called. 

“And you do not dance,” said Arthur to Helen. 
“T was very much surprised to hear this—I 
thought the Southern ladies all learned to dance 
as an indispensable part of education.” 

** But being the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
you ought to have known, that Presbyterianism 
is the same thing North and South, and therefore 
you ought not to have expected to see the daugh- 
ter of an elder dancing.” 

“ That is true, but until one has seen both sec- 
tions of our country, he is apt to suppose the 
difference between them to be much greater than 
‘itis. But how do youlike the restraint?) Would 
you not like to dance ?” 

“It often seems to me a most graceful amuse- 
ment,” said Helen, “and in many aspect en- 
tirely harmless ; but it is very fascinating, and 1 
do uot know that I would be willing to trust my- 
self to it; for I see that some very refined girls 
|of my acquaintance mingle in dances of a char- 
| acter that seems to me exceedingly unbecoming 
in ladies. But even if I desired it, I would cer- 
tainly sacrifice my inclination to my father’s 
wishes. He never forbade me to dance, nor do 
I think that his prejudices are strong upon the 
subject, but I am sure that he is pleased to see me 
refrain, and that is enough to induce me to make 
the slight sacrifice—a very slight one indeed, if 
it is any; for I think [am very happy without it.” 

“ Our sentiments agree wonderfully,” said Ar- 
thur. ‘1 heard my father, who is stringent upon 
this topic, preach a sermon upon it not long ago, 
and I felt like dissenting respectfully from some 
of his positions, but your view of the subject is 
much more conclusive, and you cannot know 
how fully I respond to your last sentiment, that 
one can be happy, very happy, even in a ball- 
room, without it. But I see there Mrs. G., with 
whom I am to make some arrangements for a 
walk to-morrow. I must leave you for a mo- 
ment.” 

Arthur had been absent but a short time, when 











turning his eyes in the direction of Helen, he 
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perceived that she was much annoyed by the at- 
tentions of a young man from Mississippi, who 
had been introduced to their circle a week be- 
fore, by a friend in whom they had entire confi- 
dence. Since that time he had been much with 
them, and they had all, not excepting Arthur, 
been much entertained with his gaiety, and pleas- 
ed with his generous sentiments. Indeed, Hor- 
ace Tucker, though not a useful member of so- 
ciety, was an agreeable one. The son of a rich 
planter, he had been well educated, but he had 
not sufficient character to resist the temptations 
which assail young men whose wealth exempts 
them from the necessity of exertion. Not that 
he was vicious, or even absolutely dissipated, but 
he trusted himself too incautiously on Pleasure’s 
glittering, but deceitful and dangerous stream. 
On this occasion his convivialities had evidently 
been pushed too far, and his excessive and un- 





“ To-morrow,” said Arthur, gravely, hoping 
to get rid of him. 

“ Aye, to-morrow,” said Tucker, “shall be 
devoted to you, and this evening to this lady—I 
will see her home.” 

Arthur’s temper began to boil, but restraining 
himself, he said, ‘‘ We will leave it to the lady 
to decide between us.” 


“No!” exclaimed Tucker, “it is my right, 
and never will I surrender it.” 

So saying, he attempted to take the arm of 
Helen, who, without letting go the arm of Ar- 
thur, shrank behind him, and by the movement 
brought the two young men face to face. Ar- 
thur felt that longer forbearance was impossible, 
and with a single blow he felled Tucker to the 
ground. Stopping only long enough to see by 
his beginning to rise, that he was not seriously 
hurt, he conducted Helen hastily to her cabin, and 





steady bowing, and gallant gesticulation, as he 
stood by Helen, and his loud and extravagant 
complimentary discourse, rendered him ridicu- 
lous and her painfully conspicuous. Arthur per- 
ceived it, and stepping up to him, said, * Mr. 
Tucker, will you allow me a single word with 
yeu?” 

“4 word, sir, a word! Yes, sir—certainly, 
sir, if that will do, sir—verbum sat—if I give you 
a Wordsworth, you must not ask for Moore—ha! 
pretty good that—yes, sir, you can get a word, 
sir, with the permission of this Helen of—of— 
confound me if I recollect where she was born, 
though I have a faint idea that she belonged to 
the city of Paris. Lady, have I your permission 
to retire for a moment from your presence? 
Without your permission, I would not leave you 
even upon an invitation to sign the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

Helen was of course but too glad to get rid of 
him, and with a sweeping bow and uttering au 
revoir in an emphatic tone, taking the arm of Ar- 
thur, with a tragic stride he accompanied him to 
an opposite window. Here, after offering an 


apology for the liberty, Arthur persuaded him to | 


retire—but he took it as an insult; said he should 
answer for it—and, breaking away. went to re- 


sume his place by Helen, who, however, had of | 


course availed herself of the opportunity to leave 


the room, and was waiting at the outer door for | 


her father, for whom she had dispatched a ser- 
vant. Tucker, who had returned to the spot 
where he had left Helen, not finding her, and 


‘felt in the tone in which she said, “I thank you: 
goodnight.” that her acknowledgments were thus 
brief, because she dared not trust herself to say 
more. Arthur was so filled with delicious thoughts, 
that after inwardly regretting that Tucker, for 
whom he had a siucere regard, had so exposed 
‘himself, he gave himself up to a reverie that 
lasted until it was insensibly merged in his dreams. 
Next morning, however, the affair of the even- 
ing presented itself to his mind in a more serious 
light, and he felt some embarrassment as he per- 
ceived that at the breakfast table in the common 
hall, he was the object of marked observation. 
Soon after breakfast a friend, Mr. Lewis, called 
at his room, and said that he was the topic of 
conversation in every circle, and that his con- 
duct was the subject of general commendation. 


** All this vexes me,” said Arthur, ‘‘and sur- 
prises me very much too, especially down here 
‘among you Southerners. I hardly thought so 
| slight a thing would attract so much notice.” 
“It would not,” replied his friend, “‘ any where 
else than at the Springs, but here where men 
/have nothing to do but to drink water and talk, 





they catch at every new theme of conversation 
with great eagerness. Besides, they are enhan- 
cing the interest of this one by discussing the 
| probability of a duel from it.” 

‘A duel!” said Arthur, with unfeigned amaze- 
‘ment. “A duel! How absurd—why unless I 
‘have very much mistaken his character, Mr. 


/Tucker himself would acknowledge that I did 


catching the audible though suppressed laugh |othing but what I was compelled to do—and 

which proceeded from a group near by, who had i fact, when you knocked at my door, it would 

observed and understood the whole scene, was 0t have surprised me in the least, to have seen 

hastening away in wrath, as he perceived Helen ‘him enter and frankly say as much.” 

leaving the door armin arm with Arthur Lennox. | ‘It is not usual,” said Lewis, “for men who 
“Scoundrel,” said Tucker to him, “ youshall have been knocked down, over night, to come 

give me satisfaction for this.” next morning, so soon after breakfast, to return 
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thanks for it: though I would as soon expect 
Horace Tucker to take the right view of a thing 
of this sort as any man I know, were it not that 
he happens to be just now hooked in, most un- 
luckily and unworthily, with a shabby set of fel- 
lows from Mississippi—fellows who when they 
sit down to a card-table, leave their shirt-bosom 
open, that they may exhibit the handle of a bowie- 
knife, and who think they show their immense 
superiority by storming at the servants. This 
class of men is very justly despised, and by none 
more despised than by the real gentleman of Mis- 
sissippi and the far South. Nothing but Tuck- 
er’s extreme good nature, and reprehensible care- 
lessness, accorded to such fellows the privilege 
of his acquaintance, upon the single meagre plea 
that they are a disgrace to the State that he is 
an honor to in many respects, and nothing but 
his laziness would allow them to influence him 
in the slightest degree. Butin matters of honor, 
a man is supposed, very absurdly, to be inca- 
pable of judging for himself, and so he has to 
put himself into the hands of his friends, as the 
phrase is. If any of these fellows can thrust 
themselves upon such a committee, I have nota 
doubt that they would willingly risk the life of 
any body except themselves for the sake of the 
notoriety they might gain. But let us hope bet- 
ter things—nous verrons.”” So saying, he left 
the room, but before he had taken his hand from 
the door he opened it again to say, standing— 
“I forgot to tell you that I heard a handsome 
compliment paid you this morning from an en- 
viable quarter. As I was coming up from the 
Spring, | overtook Miss Sinclair, who was talk- 
ing in a strain of animation quite unlike her usual 
quietude, to her cousin Henry Carrington. ‘Rely 
upon it, cousin Henry,’ said she, ‘true honor is 
not a thing of latitude, nor yet of education 
merely; and whatever you may say about his 
being a Northerner, and his father’s being a cler- 
gyman, and however you may be ready to bet 
about his fighting or not fighting, he will prove 
himself to be a man of courage and honor, or | 
have mistaken his character entirely, and per- 
haps I know him as well as youdo.’ Her cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes flashing, as she turned 
to acknowledge my salutation. That's a speech 
you ought to thank me for repeating, for I have 
no idea that she would pay me in such coin, if 
she knew that I had brought it to you so fresh 
and warm.” 

How little oft-times we appreciate, or can fore- 
see, the influence of what we say ordo? Well 
had it been for Arthur, had that speech never 
been repeated to him. How lovely those flushed 
cheeks seemed to his fancy—how those flashing 
eyes darted their beams to his heart! Never 
should she have cause to take back her trustful 





avouchment for him, and confess that she had 
been mistaken in his character ! 

He was not long at liberty to indulge his 
thoughts on this subject, for in a short time some 
one knocked at his door, and he admitted a gen- 
tleman who introduced himself upon entering as 
Captain Jones of Mississippi. Captain Jones 
was dressed in the extreme of the fashion, in a 


glaring waistcoat with a heavy double gold chain 


going from the buttou-hole to the left hand pocket, 
and a silver cigar case sticking up out of the 
pocket on the right. He wore a glazed cap, and 
his feet were encased in gaiter boots buttoned up 
at the sides. After a brief pause, he opened 
with vulgar formality and pomposity the business 
of his visit. He was the bearer of a challenge 
from Mr. Tucker to Mr. Lennox. 

Arthur’s first impulse was to dismiss him ab- 


‘ruptly, and tell him that he would call in person 


and speak to Mr. Tucker, but a moment's reflec- 
tion suggested to him that this might subject him 
to misconstruction, and he merely said, ‘ As this 
is a matter of importance, and as I have no ex- 
perience in such affairs, Captain Jones will not 
consider it as unreasonable if I suspend my an- 
swer until this evening.” 

“Certainly not, if you desire it, sir,” and with 
a formal bow Capt. Jones withdrew. 

Arthur began to comprehend the difficulties of 
his position. Upon no subject could his opinion 
be more decided than upon duelling. He held 
it to be at once highly absurd and deeply sinful. 
So thinking, how could he hesitate? Could he 
think of yielding his deliberate convictions to a 
foolish public opinion? No. He had moral 
courage enough to disregard public opinion, but 
what would she say? She, who had pledged 
herself for his honorable conduct. He paused 
in his self questionings. to indulge himself in 
contemplating the flushed cheeks and flashing 
eyes, whose visionary beauty and brightness pre- 
sented themselves with irresistible force. In this 
condition he felt that his mind was not in good 
working order, and besides he was entirely with- 
out experience in such matters, and so he re- 
solved to send for his friend Lewis to consult 
with. 

Lewis came, and after receiving an account of 
the visit of Captain Jones, he said to Arthur, 
“Now tell me frankly, my dear sir, what are 
your feelings upon the subject?” 

* Certainly,” said Arthur, “I regard duelling 
as at once wicked and foolish, and were my prinu- 
ciples different, I could not look upon the pres- 
ent affair as sufficiently serious to demand an ap- 
peal to arms, even in the eyes of those who jus- 
tify the practice. You may ask, then, why I 
have sent for you. I cannot express to you my 
own astonishment in finding myself pausing for 
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amoment. I am amazed that I did not say just! associate. and thus bring upon them the imputa- 


this much to that vulgar man who called on me 
this morning—and yet I must confess, that, | 
whether it is that I am infected with Southern | 
notions by breathing your air, or whether I am- 
actuated by some deeper cause, I cannot sup-| 
press a desire to have this matter settled without 
being obliged to say in so many words, I will not 





tion of having countenanced an unworthy ad- 
venturer—leave my name to be vilified by my 
enemies while I shut the mouths of my friends 
by my flight! Never! No principle of true mo- 
rality can call me to this.” 

** My dear sir,” said Lewis, evidently moved, 
‘*T know you, I think and I believe you to be a 


fight. My own heart tells me thatI am not a | brave man. If you choose to leave this place, 


coward, and I cannot well put up with the thought | 
that others should have the privilege of calling | 
meso. But I have, as you may well mppies,| 
no knowledge about such matters, and I wanted 
to ask you what would be the consequences of 
my refusing.” 

“Well, you will be sustained by a large por- 
tion of the community—all the religious people 
of course, though you would be surprised to hear 
some of these speak sometimes—they condemn 
in formal terms, but so palliate the crime and ad- 
mire any display of courage, that they seem to 
give the support of their principles to one side, 
and the encouragement of their sympathies to 
the other.” The thought flashed across Arthur's 
mind—how Col. Sinclair would feel, bred up a 
soldier. ‘ With the ladies the case is pretty 
much the same. Almost all of them condemn 
duelling, but all of them do not frown upon it as 
they should, or it would be put down. Among 
the non-religious portion of the community, there 
is a predominance of sound sentiment, [ think, 
in Virginia, but I cannot promise that you may 
expect this predominance at such a watering- 
place as the White Sulphur. Your Northern 
education will make some believe that you act 
from priuciple, and others that you act from cow- 
ardice. Now that I have given you these theo- 
retical opinions, I will state what may be the 
progress of events. If you refuse the challenge, 
you may very possibly be posted.” 

“Posted!” said Arthur; “ what is that?” 

“The opposite party,” continued Lewis, ‘will 
set Up, Ou One or two conspicuous places, a pla- 
ecard, in which you will be denounced as a cow- 
ard, and will have other opprobrious epithets ap- 
plied to you; for while duellists are very punc- 
tilious in their preliminary communications, pla- 
cards are usually composed in the grossest terms.” 
Arthur's blood mounted to his temples. “ Add 
to this you will be liable to open insult, if your 
adversary is not content with silent contempt.” 

“ Mr. Lewis,” cried Arthur, “ how could I pos- 
sibly endure this?” 

“I do not think you could stand it, my dear 
sir, and therefore you will be obliged to leave the 
place.” 

‘‘ Leave the place!” exclaimed Arthur. “ Run 
away as if I was afraid—be forced to separate 





myself ignominiously from those with whom I 


Vout. XVII—93 


no man shall say aught against you in my hear- 
ing. No man can be more opposed to duelling 
than I am, and I shall honor you with my whole 
heart, if you refuse this challenge. But those 
Mississippi fellows know me, and I will give them 
to understand clearly, that if they say anything 
against your character, I will hold them account- 
able for it.” 

‘Your advising me to refuse the challenge,” 
said Arthur, smiling in spite of himself at the 
inconsistency of his friend, ‘and promising, in 
the same breath, to fight for me yourself, is more 
friendly than logical. But again I ask you, is 
there not good reason to hope, that by my au- 
thorizing you as my friend to confer with Capt. 
Jones, you could adjust this matter, without 
either fighting or categorically refusing.” 

“I fear not,” said Lewis. ‘This militia cap- 
tain, Jones, is a rowdy fellow I am persuaded, 
and would be pleased to have the management 
of a duel in which he was vot to be shot at, and 
the least appearance of anxiety on my part to 
settle the matter, would make him the more diffi- 
cult. Besides, if you commission me as your 
friend to take it up at all, there is in some sort 
an implied pledge that you will go on with it if 
it cannot be settled.” 

‘What then do you advise?” said Arthur. 

“I advise nothing,” said Lewis; ‘this is an 
affair in which no one ought to take the respon- 
sibility of giving advice. I have set before you 
to the best of my ability the state of the case, 
and now you must decide for yourself. 1 will 
leave you now: when shall I return!” 

* At five, if you please: I am to send some 
reply to Capt. Jones this evening.” 

«“ Well, I will be back at five, though I would 
much rather that you could sleep on it, for, as I 
know by experience, a night’s rest often makes 
a great difference in a man’s feelings.” 

Left to himself, Arthur’s imagination worked 
up iuto elaborate pictures the materials furnished 
by Lewis. He saw himself dishonored, pointed 
at, whispered about, shunned. He pictured to 
himself the various groups, with eager curiosity, 
hastening to read the foul placard. How could 
he meet the pitying look of Col. Sinclair? and 
could he dare to approach again ber who had 
been the sponsor forhis honor? No—he felt the 
truth of what Lewis had said—he could remain 
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there no longer. And would he tamely surren- 
der her who was dearer to him than life, to the 
machinations of a set of bullies? (He always 
exonerated Tucker.) No, manhood, truth and 
love, alike forbade the dastardly thought. He 
felt that he might trust to an overruling Provi- 
dence—ah, could he? His principles were too 
enlightened, and his religious sentiments too sin- 
cere, to allow him to entertain for many moments 
the idea that he could expect the blessing of 
Providence, if wilfully he entered upon a path | 
which might probably lead to the wicked shed- 
ding of human blood. And the miserable young 
man bent down his head in agony on his knees. 
Violent and long was the struggle between feel- 
ing and principle, and when, exhausted by the 
inward conflict, he ceased from the effort to come 
to a decision, principle bad not triumphed, that 
is, it had been overcome; for error always keeps 
the field when a drawn battle is proclaimed be- 
tween her and truth. Arthur could not decide 
whether in the last resort, he would go to the 
bloody field, or whether he would refuse and bear 
the consequences, but he did decide that he would 
run the risk of commissioning Lewis to act as 
his friend and meet Captain Jones. 

This mental conflict which I have so imper- 
fectly described, lasted about four hours, and du- 
ring the whole of it, Arthur felt the strongest im- 
pulse to hasten to Helen Sinclair, confess his love 
for her, confide to her his trouble, and place his'| 
fate in her hands. But while he felt the impulse. 
the thought seemed too preposterous to be con- 
sidered for a moment. Was this a time to avow 
his passion? How unmaply as well as how un- 





dawn. 





becoming, to consult a young girl upon such a 
subject ? 
had it been for thee, hadst thou yielded to that 
impulse—it was the whispering of thy guardian 
angel. The passionate heart of that quiet, blue- 
eyed girl, has perceived thy love, and is ready, 
from its own depths, to answer to it. And with 
all your intellect, Arthur Lennox, Helen Sinclair 
has a clearer view of essential truth than you 
have. And brave as you are, her moral courage 
will droop never a pinion where yours will cower ; 
and therefore, Arthur Lennox, well hadst thou 
done to have gone to Helen as a counsellor. 
Lewis came at the appointed hour, and after 
hearing the decision of Arthur, again explained 
to him that it was to some exteut a committal of 
of himself, and that he entertained but little hope 
that he could do any thing with Jones. Lewis 
was right in his anticipations—Jones would con- 
sent to nothing, except on conditions which 
Lewis told him he should not repeat in his pre- 
sence, and which of course he did not commu- 
nicate to Lennox. The result was, that Arthur 


his reluctant friend an acceptance of the chal- 
lenge. 

I will not attempt to describe his feelings du- 
ring that sleepless night. At one time he would 
with a shudder bury his head in his pillow, as he 
thought of himself as the possible murderer of a 
man for whom he entertained even friendly sen- 
timents, and then with the image of Helen be- 
fore him, he would eagerly justify himself and 
bewail the fate he could not shun. In such 
dreadful fluctuations of feeling he welcomed the 
During the day his demeanor was calm, 
but his inward anguish was but the more con- 
suming. He had not seen Helen for two days. 
He dared not trust himself with her. Colonel 
Sinclair had, to his relief, left the Springs that 
morning and would not be back until night. 
Arthur remaived in his room all day expecting 
Lewis to call on him to make arrangements for 
the contemplated meeting. Lewis, however, 
did not come. In the evening, as he was stand- 
ing at his window, to his surprise Arthur saw his 
father, who was not expected for several days, 
get out of the stage. He stepped out to meet 
him, and his father exclaimed, **My son, are 
you ill?” Arthur said that he was slightly indis- 
posed, but his father was not to be thus put off, 
and accompanying him to his chamber he per- 
ceived that it was mental distress, not bodily 
sickness that gave him such a haggard look. 
What can escape or deceive the eye of a fond 
parent, accustomed for years to scan every vary- 
ing expression of the countenance of a beloved 
child ? 

‘My son,” said he, ‘some sore distress has 
come upon you—tell me I beseech you what it 


Nevertheless, Arthur Lennox, well | is ?” 


Arthur tried to evade the inquiry, but his in- 
creasing perturbation only augmented his father’s 
anxiety, and added solemnity to his entreaties 
and commands to entrust him with that which it 


was his right in the sight of God to know. At 


last, overcome, Arthur threw his arms round his 
neck, and with bursting heart exclaimed : 

“Father, I have never concealed any thing 
from you. Until now I never had any thing to 
conceal, and now [| will tell you all, though it 
will go nigh to kill you.” 

“*My son cannot have committed crime, and 
any thing else, | think by God’s help, I can 


bear,” 


“Say not so, Father, until you have learned 
all. You know not how near I may be to crime.” 

“* Never so near that God’s power cannot res- 
cue you. Say on, my son.” 


With his elbow resting on the table, and his 
hand shading his eyes, for he could not look up, 
in a low but now steady tone, Arthur told his fa- 





Lennox had, by 10 0’clock, sent by the hands of | 


ther every thing, not omitting his love for Helen. 
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As he proceeded in his narrative of the efforts to 
avoid the duel, his father’s hands were clasped. 
his body inclined forward, and his eyes almost 
protruding from their sockets with agonizing 
anxiety, and when he said that he had accepted | 
the challenge, he uttered a sharp cry as if pierced, 
and fell forward on the table between them. 
Arthur sprang to him to raise him, exclaiming : 

“Father, father,” and as he looked upon his 
pallid features, ‘oh, my God, I have killed my 
father !”” 

He laid him on a bed and was rushing out of 
the room for aid, when, in a feeble tone, his fa- 
ther said, “no, my son, let us be alone.” 

Arthur saw him clasp his hands and raise them 
over his breast, and saw his pale lips moving in 
supplication to God. Soon he revived entirely, 
and sitting up said, 

‘* Blessed be God, who, by his Providence, 
caused me to return to-day—and now, my son, 
we must leave this place in the stage to-night.” | 

“‘ Leave this place to night, father! and would | 
you have to-morrow’s sun rise on me branded 
with dishonor ?” 

‘My son, you are not now in a condition to 
reason—think not that | mean to upbraid. Well 
I know the fiery trial to which you have been 
subjected—no human strength, unaided by grace 
from on high, which alas, my boy, you have not 
sought, could resist it—never did the tempter set 
more artful toils to secure a noble prey. But | 
see clearly that the only safety for you is to leave 
this place.” 

“ Father, I cannot; what will the world say?” 

* Let it say, my son, what it will, if God and 
your conscience say peace.” 

“ And, Father, what will she say ?” 

“If she is worthy of you, Arthur, as I believe 
she is, she willsay that you have done right. But 
better lose her, if you must, than lose your soul.” 

* Father, I cannot.” 

“Say notso, my son, God will give you strength. 
Arthur, often have I prayed with you in child- 
hood, kneel with me now my son, oh kneel with 
me, and let us implore God together, that he 
would give us grace to help in this time of sorest 
need !”” : 

And they kneeled together, father and son, 
as they had often done before, and as in solemn 
and fervent strain, the father prayed for the lad, 
as in touching scripture phrase he called him, 
“for the life of the lad, even for the life of his 
soul,”’—the long revered voice, with its hallowed 
associations, overcame Arthur. He wept like a 
child—the mists of pride and false shame melted 
from his eyes—by the divine blessing sought and 
obtained, error was driven from his soul, and se- 
rene, heavenly truth resumed her throne there. 





* Father, I yield, I yield. God’s will be done.” 
‘*Amen, my son, God's name be praised.” 
They left the White Sulphur that night, Mr. 


‘Lennox merely saying, that a matter of the ut- 


most moment required their instant departure, 
and requesting the manager of the hotel to pre- 
sent their farewell to the family of Colonel Sin- 
clair and other friends, and to say that the emer- 
gency of their departure prevented more formal 
leave-taking. 

The dejection of Arthur was extreme, not- 
withstanding the tenderest and most skilful ef- 
forts on the part of his father at once to arouse 
and soothe him. This dejection continued after 
their arrival at Philadelphia, so as to occasion 
great uneasiness as to his health. One day, about 
two months afterwards, as he was walking slowly 
up Chesnut street, to his great surprise. he saw 
Horace Tucker advancing towards him with the 
manifest intention of accostiug him. * My trials,” 
thought Arthur, “follow me here.” Expect- 
ing to be insulted he endeavored to prepare 
himself for a calm and firm reply. How great 
was his surprise then to see him stretch out his 
hand, and in the most cordial manner exclaim— 

** Why Lennox, my good fellow, how are you— 
how are you? But bless me, are you unwell? 
You look as thin as a volume of American poe- 
try. What’s the matter?” 

Arthur was so astounded that he could not re- 
ply, and Tucker to relieve him said, ** By the 
way, I expected an answer to my last letter.” 

“ Your last letter,” said Arthur coloring at the 
painful recollection of the only correspondence 
which had taken place between them. “I do 
not understand you. I never received but one, 
[ believe, and to that I returned an answer by 
my friend Mr. Lewis.” 

‘Oh confound that one,” said Tucker, letter 
and answer both,—we will agree to forget them 
if you please. I mean the one that I sent you 
the night of your departure.” 

“The night of my departure!” said Arthur 
eagerly, a ray of light striking his mind. “I 
never received it—what were its coutents !” 

“Never received it? Surely my servant did 
not impose upon me. He told me that, knock- 
ing at your door, and receiving no answer, he 
had ventured to open it, when he saw you stand- 
ing by the bed on which your father was lying 
apparently asleep and sick, and fearing to dis- 
turb him or you, he had laid the letter on a table 
beside you where you must see it, and retired.” 

In truth Mr. Lennox had perceived the letter 
as he was leaving the room and having looked 
| at the signature, did not doubt that it was a com- 
munication touching some arrangements for the 
duel, and fearful that it might shake the still wa- 





They arose. 











vering mind of Arthur, bad hastily destroyed it. 
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‘Perhaps so,” said Arthur. “I have some 
faint recollection that I saw a servant enter my 
room, but I heard nothing of any letter, and 
your manner makes me anxious to learn what 
was its purport.” 

“And you did not receive it!” again repeated 
Tucker. ‘‘ Then, my dear sir, you have to learn 
about a certain lady, something that I did not 
doubt you had been feasting on for the last two 
months. But turn in with me to my lodgings, 
this is not matter for a street yarn.” 

After they were seated, Tucker in his easy off 
hand way, gave Lennox a circumstantial narra- 
tive, an outline of which, in our own words, is 
sufficient to conclude our story. Helen Sinclair 
had anticipated the possibility of something un- 
pleasant between the young men growing out of 
the scene at the ball-room, and when Arthur had 
shunned her all the next day, her uneasiness in- 
creased. The three visits, in one day, made by 
Lewis to Arthur’s room had not escaped her ob- 
servation, and the next day she took her course 
decidedly. She sent for Mr. Lewis and told him 
her suspicions. Lewis endeavored to evade her 
questions, but she told him that she had been the 
subject of the original disagreement, that it was 
therefore her duty and office to arrest any thing 
further, and that she must be informed distinctly 
of the state of the case. Her calm authorita- 
tive manner was not to be resisted, and after 
some demurring, Lewis told her what had been 
done. 

“Is it possible,” said she, “that Mr. Leunox 
can thus have surrendered his principles to pub- 
lic opinion? I thought he was a braver man.” 
She paused some moments as if for reflection. 
putting her hand to her brow and over her eyes. 
Lewis thought he saw a tear trickle round the 
ring on her finger, but if so it was no indication 
of weakness. Raising her head, she said, “ Mr. 
Lewis you must carry a note from me to Mr. 
Tucker. I must see him.” Again Lewis de- 
murred, but again yielded, for he felt that the 
decision with which Helen acted, was based upon 
a clearer view of the exigencies of the case than 
he himself could command. Tucker came cheer- 
fully, and made a graceful apology to Helen for 
his deportment in the ball-room, and thanked her 
for allowing him the privilege of coming into her 
presence so soon again. Helen conducted her- 
self with mingled dignity and grace, and with 
infinite tact. Tucker said at once in reply to 
her inquiries, that so far from bearing any grudge 
to Lennox for what he had done, he would have 
considered him a contemptible fellow had he 
done less. 

“With such feelings, Mr. Tucker, how could 
you send a challenge which might have resulted 
in the death of one or both of you?” 


| 








“Tn truth,” said he, “I thought but little about 
it. Those fellows around me seemed to take it 
for granted that I would challenge him, and I 
supposed it likely that some honorable adjust- 
ment would take place, or if we must fight, why 
it was an inevitable misfortune, and neither of 
us would be to blame. I see now the folly of 
this inconsideration, and moreover, I begin to 
suspect that Jones, who has been officious in 
this matter, is not every thing he ought to be.” 

“Of that you may rest assured,” said Lewis, 
“IT have made some discoveries about him this 
morning, which | will communicate to you some 
time again.” 

Just then a knock was heard at the door, and 
a servant said that Captain Jones had sent to 
beg the favor of a word with Mr. Tucker. 

“The impertinent fellow,” exclaimed Tucker, 
‘What does he mean by interrupting me with 
such messages. Tell him to wait will you, boy.” 

“Nay,” said Lewis, ‘it is a capital opportu- 
nity for me to give you some idea of what sort 
of a gentleman Captain Jones is. Send him 
word just to step to the door.” 

Accordingly Captain Jones came to the door 
where he paused, as if he expected Tucker to 
come out and speak to him. 

“Walk in Captain Jones,” cried Lewis in 
rather a drawling tone, * walk in, sir.”’ 

And Captain Jones, with his glazed cap and 
gaiter boots, stepped into Helen’s cabin. with a 
look of surprise, but bowed with easy familiarity 
to its fair occupant, who looked cold and mo- 
tionless as an iceberg. ‘Now, Mr. Captain,” 
said Lewis, rising as he spoke, “since you have 
had the impudence to disturb us here with your 
messages, I take the occasion to tell you, that 
I happen to know why you left Memphis in the 
fall of 1836, and to say that if you do not leave this 
place instantly, I will, with this lady’s permission, 
cane you where you stand, and if you are not 
satisfied, I will repeat it to-morrow on the prom- 
enade.”’ 

Captain Jones made an instantaneous exit, 
and left the Springs that night in the Stage. 

In fine, Tucker himself proposed, for his was 
as generous a nature as ever the sun shone upon, 
to write a letter to Lennox, and withdraw the 
challenge, frankly expressing his regret for all 
that had occurred. Lewis said he had intended 
to call upon Lennox, but would not do so that 
day that he might not anticipate Tucker’s com- 
munication. ‘This was about two o'clock; 
Tucker sent the letter just before dark, and the 
result we know. ‘ When I found,” said Tucker, 


“that you were gone, owing, as the manager 
said, to some sudden news brought by your 
father, I made it my business, aided by Lewis, 
to give free circulation to the whole matter— 
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The Window Panes at B——n. 








the challenge by me, your acceptance, and my 
withdrawal of it, not omitting the episode of 


Captain Jones. You became quite a hero, en- 
joying the reputation of knocking me down at 


The Window Panes at B——n. 


n, on James River, 





Upon the window panes at B 


the ball-room—coming out, not second best, in| ®"e inscribed the names, cut with a diamond ring, of many 


the matter of the challenge, and sharing, in some 
way, though certainly undeservedly, the credit 
with Lewis, of Jones’ overthrow. 
sir,” rising as he spoke, “I trust we are as good 
friends as I have been mistaken in supposing 
we were, for two months past.” 

“Friend—best of friends!” cried Arthur, 
‘‘never shall I be able to thank you sufficiently for 
your generous conduct.” And he clasped him 
in his arms. ‘“ Hold on, hold on!” cried Tucker, 
extricating himself— I never will allow a on 
with a beard to kiss me,—take care, sir, or I will | 
remember that you once had the pleasure of | 
knocking me down, and I will return the com: 
pliment. But seriously, my dear sir, let me call 
a carriage and see you home, for you evidently 
need repose.” | 

We leave the reader to imagine the pious, 
gratitude that filled the bosom of Mr. Lennox, | 
as he heard from Arthur the details of the cir- 
cumstances we have mentioned, and it will be) 
believed that it is beyond our power to describe | 
the impetuous love-tide that surged in Arthur's | 
breast, as he thought of Helen, and admitted to 
his bosom once more, that image which for two | 
months he had been repelling as fitted only to! 
wring his soul with anguish. He hastened to | 
write to her, pouring out his love, asking per- 
mission to visit her, and saying that there were 
a thousand things that he wished to explain to 
her. Helen’s reply was a mere mischievous 
note. She made no response to his declaration 
of love, and said that it seemed to her hardly 
worth his while to come from Philadelphia to 
Virginia to make explanations, but if he thought 
otherwise, she would not deny that it would give 
her pleasure to see him. 

June 1838, Arthur Lennox and his bride, old 
Mr. Lennox, Col. Sinclair, cousin Betsey, and 
Robert, who was on his way to Yale, Mr. Lewis 














and Horace Tucker, who had come on to L— 
expressly to be present at the marriage ceremo- 


of those who have composed the Christmas and May par- 
ties of that hospitable mansion in years gone by. 


And now | As within the old mansion the holiday throng 


re-assembles in beauty and grace, 


And some eye looking out of the window, by chance, 


these memorial records may trace— 


How the past, like a swift-coming haze from the sea, 


in an instant, surrounds us once more, 


While the shadowy figures of those we have loved, all 


distinctly are seen on the shore! 


Through the vista of years, stretching dimly away, we 
but look, and a vision behold— 

Like some magical picture the sunset reveals with 
its colours of crimson and gold— 

All suffused with the glow of the hearth’s ruddy blaze, 
from beneath the gay ‘ mistletoe bough,’ 

There are faces that break into smiles as divinely 
as any that beam on us now. 


While the Old Year departing strides ghost-like along 
o’er the hills that are dark with the storm, 

To the New the brave beaker is filled to the brim, and 
the play of affection is warm : 

Look once more—as the garlanded Spring re-appears, 
in her footsteps we welcome a train 

Of fair women, whose eyes are as bright as the gem that 
has cut their dear names on the pane. 


From the canvas of Vandyke and Kneller that hangs on 
the old-fashioned wainscotted wall, 

Stately ladies, the favored of poets, look down 
on the guests and the revel and all; 

But their beauty, though wedded to eloquent verse, and 
though rendered immortal by Art, 

Yet outshines not the beauty that breathing below, 
in a moment, takes captive the heart. 


Many winters have since frosted over these panes with 
the tracery-work of the rime, 

Many Aprils have brought back the birds to the lawn 
from some far away tropical clime— 

But the guests of the season, alas! where are they? 
some the shores of the stranger have trod, 

And some names have been long ago carved on the stone, 
where they sweetly rest under the sod. 


How uncertain the record! the hand of a child, in 
its innocent sport, unawares, 


"| May, at any time, lucklessly shatter the pane, and 


thus cancel the story it bears: 


ny, travelled together to Philadelphia, and all} Still a portion, at least, shall uninjured remain— 


concurred with cousin Betsey when she sai, 
that the aggregate happiness possessed by the 
party, was sufficient, if judiciously distributed, 
to make five hundred people comfortable for life. 





MIs-AsCRIBED QuoTaTion.—“ Semel insanivimus om- 
nes,” which, in most cases, is ascribed to Horace, forms 
part of a verse in an eclogue of Mantuanus, “ De honesto 
amore.” The whole is as follows: 


“Idcommune malum, semel insanivimus omnes.” 


unto trustier tablets consigned— 
The fond names that survive in the memory of friends 
who yet linger a season behind. 


Recollect, oh young soul, with ambition inspired!—let 
the moral be read as we pass— 

Recollect the illusory tablets of fame 
have been ever as brittle as glass : 

Oh then be not content with a name there inscribed,— 
for as well may you trace it in dust,— 

| But resolve to record it where long it shall stand, 

in the heurts of the good aud the just! 
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POETRY AND RELIGION. 


No. VII. 


Additional prejudices considered—False impres- 
sions, as to the moral aimlessness of poetry, as 
a mere art ; and the separate province of Chris- 


tianity— Sources of prejudice—Inferiority of| and feed its perverted tendencies. 


devotional poetry— Dr. Johnson’s opinion exam- 
ined—Influence of Ancient Classics— Relation 
of the Bible to literary taste—Elements of Chris- 
tian character supposed unpoetical. 


An enlightened Pagan might become familiar 
with a large portion of our polite literature, with- 
out forming a clear conception of the distinctive 
character of our religion. And yet that litera- 
ture professes to portray our best thoughts and 
purest sentiments—our noblest virtues and high- 
est interests. Or could we imagine such a Pa- 
gan to be the shade of some ancient poet of 
Greece or Rome, permitted for a time to revisit 
the earth, he would perhaps conclude, while re- 
viewing that portion of our literature. which 
gives no intimation of a higher and holier faith, 
that an obscure fragment of his own once gor- 
geous mythology was perpetuated in the belief 
of a degenerated people. Itis a source of re- 
gret to every serious mind, familiar with the sub- 
ject, that much of the poetry and fine writing in 
nominally Christian lands bears no faithful im- 
press of the prevailing religion. How has this 
come to pass? When other religions have per- 
vaded all the forms of literature in other times, 
why does Christianity refuse to blend with so 
large a compass of modern literature? When 
the light of superstition sent its rays through all 
the avenues of ancient life, and coloured all the 
forms of art and all the images of poetry; why 
does the light of a brighter and better faith now 
shine for the most part through a separate medi- 
um; and why, with us, is the beautiful domain 
of elegant literature shrouded in earth-born mists 
and shadows, or illuminated only by the float- 
ing gas-lights of its own production? Have our 
men of taste and genius, the authors of this ele- 
gant literature, discarded christianity as false ? 
Or assenting, as they do generally, to its truth, 
is it from any law of exclusiveness, in the exer- 
cise of their art, as poets, that they are prohibited 
all reference to the themes of piety? Do Chris- 
tianity and polite literature constitute two dis- 
tinct departments—two hostile territories, be- 
tween which all intercourse is excluded? No! 
it is not thus we may explain this anomaly. The 
difference between Christianity and other sys- 
tems of religion, as it regards a connection with 
literature, so far from being a disparagement of 





its nature, is rather an evidence of its truth. It 
is of divine origin. Other systems are of human 
growth. It aims to regenerate and restore man 
to purity and peace; and as a remedy divinely 
adapted to its end, it encounters antipathy in the 
diseases of our nature. Other systems accord 
with the morbid taste of that nature, which gave 
them birth; and, instead of counteracting, foster 
Christianity 
claims among its true adherents a comparatively 
small number of partially transformed and assim- 
ilated characters, who have realized its regene- 
rating power while multitudes carelessly assent 
to its truth, but remain strangers to its spirit and 
life. Other systems, presenting no conflict be- 
tween conviction and impulse, in so far as they 
gain an ascendancy over the understanding, 
carry with them, in full consent, the passions of the 
devoted multitude. Many, who in theory ac- 
knowledge the truth of christianity, do yet prac- 
tically refuse to submit to its authority. Asa 
remedy adapted to restore fallen man to the im- 
age and favour of God, the gospel will of course 
be uncongenial to the propensities of his unre- 
newed nature; and, even after a formal assent 
is yielded to its truth, the heart will spontane- 
ously rebel against the remedy, until it has felt 
|its transforming efficacy. And if, in the mean 
time, a position of indifference can be maintained, 
between such formal assent to the truth of the 
system, on the one hand, and a cordial compli- 
ance with its duties, on the other, that position 
will become the chosen attitude of multitudes, in 
a nominally christian land. From these ranks 
of practical unbelief, a large proportion of our 
polite literature is derived. Hence the frequent 
exclusion of Christianity from its pages. 

The condition of the moral nature—the state 
of the heart—will modify our literary, as well as 
our moral tastes. The intellectual beauty that 
charms the soul depends, not so much on a com- 
bination of certain inherent qualities in an ob- 
ject, as on a secret law of congeniality between 
the desires and tendencies of the individual mind, 
and the nature of the object; which law is as 
variable as the shades of human character. If 
the heart be perverted by evil propensities, a 
preference will be awarded in point of excellence 
to objects, which do not intrinsically merit such 
a distinction. Hence in that divine character, 
held forth as a model for humanity to admire 
and imitate, many ‘see no beauty, that they 
should desire him,” although it is adorned with 
perfect loveliness, with infinite attractions. Hence 
also the themes and topics, the sentiments and 
virtues peculiar to Christianity, are to a great 
extent practically excluded from the department 
of polite literature. How far this exclusion ex- 
tends, we shall not pause todetermine. Its prev- 
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alence is such at least, as to give rise to an im-, tended license, assumed in virtue of their office, 
pression of some inherent hostility between the | to spurn the obligations of faith, and revel in 
two departments of poetry and religion—an im- | impiety, and to go forth, in “ the livery of Hea- 
pression which, if true, explains the origin of the | ven,” in the bright colours of poetry, and with 


evil deplored ; but, at the same time, renders its 
existence perpetual. But we by no means sanc- 
tion an impression which is as melancholy in its 
results, as it is baseless in its origin. ‘Two dis- 
tinct parties are thus thrown asunder, and con- 
firmed in mutual hostility. But the final issues 
of the contest are not fairly met, nor fully anti- 
cipated on either hand. The Christian repro- 
bates polite literature, as hostile to his cause, or. 
at best, as occasionally neutral in its position, and 
altogether as hopeless in efficiency for good. He| 
discards its glittering weapons in his warfare, and 
renounces all its brilliant advantages, and to) 
avoid the suspicion of parleying with the enemy, 





perhaps an opposite extreme, in selecting means 
and instrumentalities of usefulness; while the 
territory, thus defined as peculiar to the enemy, is 
occasionally visited to indulge an idle curiosity, 
or to gain an allowable relaxation from severer 
pursuits. But he forgets, in the mean time, that 
the constant, silent, swelling stream of this rep- 
robated literature is rolling onward with accel- 
erated force and accumulated poison, when thus 
abandoned entirely to the guidance of evil. 

On the other band, the devotee of polite liter- 


ature, satisfied with an undefined impression as | 


to some inherent hostility between the claims of 
Christianity and the interests of his art, turns 
away in proud indifference from the obligations 
of piety, as appropriate to the capacity of vul- 
gar minds, and not reaching so high as his pe- 
culiar sphere—yields himself to the engrossing 
fascination of the one pursuit; while a careless 
contradictory assent is given to the truth of reli- 
gion. But he forgets, in the mean time, that on 
the supposition of such an antipathy between 
the two interests, his avowed preference for the 
one involves a decided rejection of the other; 
and that by such a rejection, he forfeits to him- 
self all the immortal blessings revealed in the 
gospel; and that by the exercise of his pervert- 
ed genius, so far as his influence prevails, he 
robs his fellowmen of the same inestimable 
treasure. 

Such, is the question at issue. Such is the 
present attitude of the two parties, placed by 
misconception and prejudice in mutual hostility. 
That such hostility does not exist really in the 
things themselves, we are fully convinced. It 
would be an important service to mankind, to 
investigate and settle the question thus raised— 
to expose the prejudice and delusion which would 
cast a cloud over the bright face of our blessed 
religion—to take from Taste and Genius a pre- 








| 
| 


or of symbolizing with the profane, he seeks 


the polished arms of wit, te wage war on the 
present purity and peace, and the immortal hopes 
of mankind—all, with the hideous mockery of a 
purpose to impart literary entertainment. 

So far from this prejudice having any founda- 
tion in reason, we believe the very reverse to be 
the truth. So far from Christianity being ad- 
verse to the interests of poetry, we believe, and 
shall endeavour to show, that poetical literature 
derives its noblest inspiration, its highest excel- 
lence from the spirit aud motives of the gospel. 
The prejudices which we encounter on this point 
assume different forms, and are variously express- 
ed! Such an impression is sometimes urged, on 
the ground that poetry is a mere art, designed to 


impart pleasure by gratifying the taste; and that 


therefore it has no immediate connection with 
the office of christianity. But admitting poetry 
to be an art, in the sense intended, it may be 
asked: does christianity afford no suitable mate- 
rials for its exercise? And why should this, the 
most intellectual and spiritual of all the fine arts, 
alone refuse an alliance with that sacred cause, 
which involves our highest spiritual interests ? 
In modern times especially, architecture, paint- 
ing and music have rejoiced in a consecration to 
the service of religion—have found their choicest 
themes, and achieved their noblest triumphs, in 
the department of christianity. What reason 
then can be assigned for the profane isolation 
demanded for poetry in this respect ? Why should 
it, the only rebel in the ranks, the only infidel art, 
refuse to bow in the temple of devotion, and re- 
ceive a purer inspiration from the fire that burns 
upon itsaltar? No! The supposition is without 
plausibility in theory, and without foundation in 
fact. It derives no support from reason, and 
none from history. Perverted and abused, as 
poetry too often has been, to unworthy purposes, 
yet. in many instances, it has nobly vindicated its 
high relationship and maintained its legitimate 
attitude. Many of our best and greatest poets 
have borne the Christian name and breathed the 
|Christian spirit. Need we mention Cowper, 
Young, Milton, and a long list of earlier and later 
‘names? Need we point to their productions, as 
| among the noblest, best-sustained, most popular 
and influential poems in our language? Or need 
“we advert to the significant fact, that in the works 
of irreligious poets their finest passages are those 
in which they rise to the elevation of Christian 
sentiment; and that the earthly Muse never takes 
se sublime a flight, as when she mounts on the 
borrowed wings of religious faith! Christianity 
has refined and exalted every art and science. 
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But more than all others, poetry is indebted to 
its quickening power for new life and nobler dig-| the heart expands its luxuriant emotions, by a 
nity. shadowy sea, sailed over only by the mystic vessel 
We however, more than question the propriety | of faith. Such, in effect, is the view taken of chris- 
of designating poetry as a mere art. If it be an | tianity by those who maintain its exclusion from 
art, it must be in a sense different from that in the province of poetry. But the nature of chris- 
which the term is employed in other cases. True, | tianity is blindly misconceived ard grossly mis- 
it is governed by the rules of versification and represented. 
certain laws of propriety in language. But| This libel on our holy religion has perhaps 
something beyond this is implied in poetry. It gained greater currency from the seeming sanc- 
involves something more than mechanical skill, | tion given to it by the famous dictatorial an- 
something more than sensible imitation. ‘To | nouncementof Dr. Johnson on the subject. But 
confine the idea of poetry to such a definition, | his meaning is not rightly apprehended by those 
would convert it into a senseless harlequin, with) who understand him as designing to exclude 
his gaudy cap and jingling bells, his antic jestures | every feature of christianity from polite literature. 
and unmeaning grimace. The very instrument He does not make the general assertion that the 
employed by poetry, includes something more | spirit and precepts of the gospel are inimical to 
than art. It employs language to effect its pur-| poetry. He does not refer, in the connection, to 
pose; and its excellence is found in the use of | religious or christian poetry, as a whole; but to 
language, with the greatest propriety, fitness and a particular branch, a specific kind. He alludes 
force. But language is a medium of expres-| to devotional poetry—the poetry of hymn books. 
sion—a sign of thought—and when used with He is remarking on the inferior character of such 
propriety, must convey either truth or error, and | poetry. Taking this as a fact, in his own opin- 
extend an influence for good or evil through so-|ion, he makes it the oceasion of philosophizing 
ciety. An intellectual and a moral significance as to its cause, and builds a theory for its expla- 
enters into the very structure of poetry. The/nation. But this is not the only instance of his 
essence of poetry is thought, feeling, sentiment— | assuming more majesty than the occasion requi- 
developed in the appropriate form of verse. This red, and dealing forth decisions more pompous 
thought, feeling and sentiment, moreover, must. than correct, more plausible than true, and more 
be of a refined or elevated character. It must | dogmatic than wise. Yet admitting the accura- 
be of a nature to captivate or thrill—to melt or cy of his judgment on this point, his decision 
inflame the heart. Poetry, therefore, converses does not include the whole field of religious poe- 
with our highest relations and most important try. Surely no one would confine the idea of re- 
interests; for it is only in connection with these 


ligious or christian poetry exclusively to ‘psalms 
that the peculiar emotions which it awakens are | and hymns and spiritual songs.” Religion is 


the imagination unfolds its glowing colours, and 





| 


an 
found associated. Those who attach a frivolous not a transient impulse, expressed in occasional 
character to poetry. knuw nothing of its real na-| acts of devotion. It is a spirit which animates 
ture. True, it embraces all moods, “ from grave | the life. It isalaw which pervades the universe. 
















to gay, from lively to severe;” but it is only in 
moments of relaxation that it indulges in levity. 
When it girds itself for its proper work, its as- 
pect is thoughtful, its step majestic, its tones ear- 
nest and solemn. The sphere of poetry is en- 
larged, elevated, and endlessly diversified. It 
embraces all objects that are beautiful or sub- 
lime—all themes that are lofty or thrilling, 
grand or pathetic, tender or triumphant. 
then, christianity has no connection with the de- 
partment of poetry, it must be because it embra- 
ces no themes and topics of the character just 
named, and furnishes no subjects of thought cal- 
culated to awaken lofty, thrilling or pathetic emo- 
tions. Hence, to maintain the dignity of poetry 


If, 


All the relations of human society—all the topics 
of human thought are included within its cireum- 
ference. 

As a general fact, the inferiority of devotional 
poetry, as contained in our common versions of 
hymns, may perhaps be admitted; but it is a 
fact which required no parade of philosophy or 
sweeping generalization of theory for its expla- 
nation. There are obvious reasons to account 
for inferior poetical merit in such productions, 
without concluding that religion itself disowns 
all fellowship with poetry. In the manner in 
which such collections are formed—in the pur- 
pose to which they are devoted—in the promis- 
paren tastes and capacities of the multitude who 















and at the same time its exclusion from christi-|join in their use, in the public exercises of devo- 
anity, the latter must suffer disparagement. It' tion, we see causes which forbid the highest 
must be represented as a cold, contracted, cheer- | poetic excellence. Indeed, the gratification of 
less spirit, presiding over a bleak and barren taste, by poetic fascination, if an object at all, is 
island, remote from the main land of humanex-|a secondary object in such productions. The 
istence, severed from the sunny clime in which chief design in their composition is to present 
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the most familiar scriptural truth in the greatest | that * the doctrines of religion may be defended, 
simplicity of expression, adapted to the compre- | the beauty and the grandeur of nature, the flow- 
hension of the humblest capacity ; and they as- ers of spring and the harvests of autumn, the 
sume the form of verse for the convenience of vicissitudes of the tide and the revolutions of the 
measure in singing. The hymns in common use sky, may be described, and the Maker be praised 
are mostly compilations from various sources. |for his works” by the poet. Yet he contends 
Many of them were written by men destitute of that in this the theme is “ not piety, but the mo- 
the talent, and even of the title, of poets; and tives to piety—not God, but the works of God.” 
the principle which governed their selection, was , But where is the propriety of such a distinction ? 
conformity to the test of truth, more than to the | Can we, in reality, separate piety from its mo- 
standard of taste—the subject more than the | tives, or God from his works? Is not piety awa- 
style. | kened by motives? Is not God seen in his 
But while this general concession is made of! works, which display his image, and declare his 
inferiority in the mass of existing devotional po- iglory ? ? Are these things ever disunited in the 
etry, yet we deny that such poetry is from its) exercises of apious mind? Are they ever placed 
nature incapable of assuming the highest form. ‘asunder, except by those who remain impious 
of excellence. The efforts of many gifted poets, ‘in spite of all motives, and who forget God in 
in this department, do not fall beneath their no- | the midst of his works? 
blest flights on other occasions. Many of the| Again he says, “the essence of poetry is in- 
hymns of Watts, and those of Cowper, Heber,| vention. By producing something unexpected, 
and others, rank with justice among the bright- | it surprises and delights.” But, he pleads, the 
est gems of true poetry. But to see the utter topics of devotion are free and familiar,—can 
emptiness of the plea, turn to the devotional neither be enlarged nor increased ; and, there- 
parts of the Bible—the psalms of David—por- fore, they are not suitable for the exercise of po- 
tions of the book of Job—the song of praise at etic invention. But what is here meaut by in- 
the Red sea—the prayers of Habakkuk, and of vention, as the essence of poetry? Is it meant 
Daniel—the holy aspirations, pathetic ]amenta- | that poetry brings to light facts before unknown 
tions, and rapturous praises that occur in all the | tothe world? This is the appropriate work of 
prophets ; and say if here we do not find speci- scientific discovery. Or is it meant that poetry 
mens of poetry purely devotional, which, in ele- | imagines fictitious scenes and events! These, 
vation of sentiment, splendor of imagery and | Unless designed to represent some corresponding 
power of language, rise above the highest efforts reality in nature and life, would be absurd, fan- 
of ancient or modern art? How then, in the|tastic, or monstrous; and poetry would become 
face of facts like these, can it be affirmed, even|an artifice, instead of an art—a contemptible 
by the authority of a Johnson, that the pulsa-/|trick of mental jugglery, unworthy the attention 
tions of a pious heart, the breathings of a devout of arational mind. Or is it meant that poetry 
spirit, are incapable of utterance in poetry ? exaggerates and exceeds the truth; and presents 
But if we examine minutely the response of | an image brighter than the reality? This may 
this oracle, it will be found to be nothing more | be an exercise of poetry, when it converses with 
imposing than a splendid sophism. Let us no- | inferior topics—but this is not its common, nor 
tice some of his expressions; for the plausibility its highest exercise. We utterly repudiate that 
of the argument rests on the ambiguity of the | irrational conception of poetry, which makes it 


terms employed. His proposition is thus announ- | consist in exaggerated ideas, unnatural emotions, 
ced—* poetical devotion cannot often please.” 


and farcical airs and attitudes. No wonder it 
Why? It might be asked. And one obvious becomes contemptible as an affectation, instead 


answer might be—‘‘ Not because the poetry is | of honorable as an art, when such an idea is en- 
inferior, but because the devotion is distasteful.” | tertained of its nature. Poetry is not driven to 
A taste for poetry, and a relish for devotion are — pitiable resorts of exaggeration and false- 
not always united in the same character. There | hood, in order to afford entertainment. The in- 
are thousands who, when piety is the theme, re-| vention of human fancy cannot surpass nature, 
semble “the deaf adder which will not hearken | the creation of God. The glimmer of human 
to the voice of the charmer, charming never so | fiction cannot outshine truth, the emanation of 
wisely.” But he argues in support of a differ-| divine intelligence. But while nature cannot be 
ent proposition from that announced. He aims | excelled, our conceptions of nature may be en- 
to show that devotional feeling cannot be appro-|larged. While truth cannot be beautified, our 
priately expressed in poetry—not that, when so | apprehensions of truth may be brightened. Beau- 
expressed, it often fails to please; for this, as we | ty is but the visible complexion of truth. And 
have seen, may be explained without denying | poetry produces its brightest picture, when it 
the excellence of the poetry itself. He admits’ paints her portrait. Here we find the proper 
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office of poetry—not in imagining unreal objects. 
and fictitious scenery, and painting the prospect 
in fantastic and glaring colours; but in elevating 
the level of our thoughts, and clustering together 
the kindred trains of association and feeling, in 
some higher degree of approximation to the dig- 
nity of nature and truth; and thus producing a 
faithful image of realities, the dim outlines of 
which lie darkened and degraded in the grovel- 
ling conceptions of ordinary minds. In this sense 
alone, the true poet invents and creates—not by 
producing a vision more exalted than truth—but 
a vision of truth, more exalted than our previous 
inadequate conceptions. And thus he surprises 
and delights, not by the novelties of fiction, or 
“the foreign aid of ornament,” but by origina- 
ting new and nobler trains of thought, and awa- 
kening more profound and thrilling emotions, by 
communicating to others the conceptions and 
feelings of his own gifted spirit, which utters it- 
self in poetry, only because it sees the beauty 
and feels the melody of things, that are in them- 
selves poetical. Poetry, as an agent, is but the 
interpreter of nature—as an instrument, but the 
mirror of truth. It is only, therefore, by a dou- 
ble misconception of the nature both of poetry 
and religion, that there is any significance in the 
conclusion, that because the topics of devotion 
are few and familiar, they cannot become the fit 
themes of poetry. If they be familiar, are our 
conceptions and emotions with regard to them, 
always adequately exalted? If the topics of de- 
votion may not be increased nor enlarged, surely 
our devotional thoughts and feelings may be! 
But it is not true that the topics of devotion are 
few; nor, as he expresses the same idea in dif- 
ferent terms, “is faith invariably uniform in its 


But we cannot follow this celebrated writer 
any further at present. ‘This double fallacy as to 
the nature of christianity and the office of poetry, 
underlies, like a surface of ice, the whole fabric 
of his brilliant reflections on this subject. Let 
the light of truth shine upon it and the super- 
structure sinks. We have paused to consider this 
remarkable passage, more out of regard to the 
authority of the name than the force of the argu- 
ment of the writer. Thousands will plead the 
sanction of his opinion to justify their contempt 
of a subject which he always venerated, and 
which he lived long enough at last to appreciate 
and enjoy. If any should still hesitate in rejec- 
ting his opinion on this topic, we would refer 
them to a minute and masterly refutation of this 
argument, by Prof. Wilson of Edinburg, in his 
Essay on Sacred Poetry. The same point is ably 
diseussed by James Montgomery and others. 

We however regard this decision of Dr. John- 
son, as but the echo of a prevailing prejudice in 
the public mind, which takes a wider iatitude than 
he gave it, so as to exclude all christian themes 
and sentiments from the sphere of poetry. This 
prejudice must be supported by certain pretexts, 
which give it at least an air of plausibility. We 
shall notice some considerations which have ser- 
ved to encourage the delusion. We have alrea- 
dy adverted to one fact of the kind, viz. the in- 
ferior poetical merit of much of the devotional 
poetry in our common collections of hymns; and 
we have given, we think, a satisfactory explana- 
tion. 

Another influence, which has doubtless opera- 
ted to the prejudice of christianity among mod- 
ern poets, may be styled a habit of veneration 
for the example of those ancient heathen authors, 





exercise.”” Faith converses primarily with the 
vital and central truths of christianity ; and these 
are the main elements of true devotion. 
stationed thus at the glowing centre, faith looks 
abroad over a mighty circle of truth—surveys 
glories that are unseen and eternal—and sees 
things visible and temporal in their true light, 
their relative magnitude and value, and their just 
order and connection, as parts of one geveral 
system; and from every quarter within the vast 
circumference, it gathers themes of devout medi- 
tation and motives to adoring praise. 

Again, it is stated to the same effect, “* Omni- 
potence cannot be exalted. Infinity cannot be 
amplified. 
Very true. But may not our ideas of Omnipo- 
tence be exalted? 
infinity be amplified ? 
fection be improved ? 
supplying worthier apprehensions of these attri- 
butes of the Deity, furnish additional motives to 
more ardent devotion ? 


May not our views of per- 


| 
But 


Perfection cannot be improved.” | 


And may not poetry, by | 


whose writings huve been regarded as classic mod- 
els inevery succeeding age. We will not say how 
far this veneration is misplaced or extravagant; al- 
| though we believe its undue indulgence has served 
no little to retard the progress of modern litera- 
\ture toward perfection. We do not deny the 
utility of a study of the ancient classics, as an 
important braneh of liberal education. Every 
student who masters their language will secure a 
valuable aid in mental discipline, and acquire a 
greater facility in the use of his own tongue; 
and by becoming familiar with their style, ima- 
gery and sentiments, the taste will be improved 
and the art of elegant composition will be more 
readily acquired. But to exalt these ancient 
poets ou a throne of infallible authority—to im- 





May not our conceptions of itate them in every feature as models of perfee- 


tion, instead of using them as means of improve- 
ment—to adopt their style, their sentiments, their 
‘subjects, their creed, their spirit, and discard 
‘every thing else as incompatible with refined 
pte and lofty poetic genius, is surely an instance 
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of the grossest servility. Yet, is not this in a amid such inspiring realities! The fabled Muses 
measure realized in the prevalent habit of refer- have vanished from their earthly retreats. ‘The 
ing to these ancient models as standards in taste genii of the grove, and stream, and mountain, 
and criticism, from whose authority there is no have departed. The elysian fields, peopled with 
appeal? Do we not thus witness the practical | ‘the shades of bloody heroes, and the shapes of 
acknowledgment of a test purely Pagan, by | lascivious gods have faded fromthe sky. A new 
which it is ascertained what sentiments and vir-| order of spiritual beings traverse the air. A new 
tues, what trains of thought and models of cha-| scene rises in glory above the heavens. And 
racter, what supernatural machinery and spiritual |“ we are come unto Mount Zion, the city of the 
beings are suitable for a modern poet in a chris-| living God, the heavenly Jerusalem; and to an 
tian land, to introduce in a work of genius?! innumerable company of Angels; to the gene- 
With such a test acknowledged, of course all the | ral assembly and church of the first born; and 
peculiar and distinctive features of christianity, |to God, the judge of all; and to the spirit of 
every thing that renders it divine in contrast! just men made perfect; and to Jesus, the medi- 
with mere human systems, must be discarded as ator of the new covenant.” ‘To what quarter 
unsuitable for poetry; for such peculiarities are | shall poetry now turn for high inspiration and 
not found in these ancient models. That the| worthy employment? Shall she wander among 
false virtues and false heroism portrayed by an-|the tombs of departed mythologies? If so, she 
cient poets, should be reproduced in modern po-| will not be followed by the faith and sympathies 
etry. even after the world has been taught by the of mankind. Disowning then all relation to the 
religion of Christ the virtues of a new and nobler spiritual and the divine, shall she craw! contented 
heroism, is more a matter of regret than of sur-!on the earth; or roam the air in vacancy and 
prise, when we consider the natural propensity |darkness? Alas! such too often seems to be 
of the human heart and the sway of worldly | the sad alternative! And we pronounce that, 
fashion. But that beyond this, an attempt in this fact, we discover the cause of the general 
should be made to reconstruct the exploded sys- decline of modern poetry. The reign of super- 
tems of ancient superstition, and retain the fables stition has terminated ; but the dominion of truth 
and .deities of heathen mythology, which have is not supreme. The inspiration of fable has 
nota shade of credulity left for their support ceased; but the inspiration of faith does not fully 
among the most ignorant of the present age, is,! prevail. Under the dazzling glare of * the dry 
to say the least, a most impracticable absurdity. | light of science,” a glittering array of sordid ma- 
Still more absurd would be the conclusion which’ terial-interests fills the public eye, and the glories 
seems to be gaining favor in some circles, to dis-| of the unseen and the eternal are eclipsed. The 
card all religion, to banish all supernatural agency | genius of poetry is sustained by no high inspira- 
from the sphere of poetry. A far different con- ‘tion. It has not risen to the summits of heavenly 
clusion should be drawn from these ancient oix-| ertithi It has not surveyed the scenery of the 
amples. A far higher lesson is taught by the| better land. It has not welcomed the light of a 
union of Pagan mythology with poetry. It shows pure, spiritual, divine dispensation. ‘The mod- 
that the spirit of poetry claims fellowship with | ern Muse is of the earth, earthy: or of the air, 
religion—that it converses with the spiritual and | visionary. But on neither condition can poetry 
the divine—that its aspirations lift it from the/live and triumph. It cannot dwell forever in the 
earth, and it mounts heavenward in its flight.|dust. The passions of earth, the fascinations of 
The fables and deities, embalmed in ancient|love, the pomp of chivalry, and the pride of 
song. were not the mere creations of poetic fancy, | heroism, as materials for poetry, are soon ex- 
to serve the purpose of embellishment in art, | hausted. The labour of genius becomes a tire- 
but they were the sacred realities of religious|some task of repetition, and society at length 
faith to the heathen mind—the traditional forms!| grows weary of its tasteless productions. Nei- 
in which its dim conceptions of the invisible, the | ther can poetry live in utter vacancy and dark- 
spiritual, and the divine were embodied. Now ness. Though it sweeps in a lofty circuit through 
that the light of truth has dispelled these float-|the air, yet, like the eagle, it must face the sun 
ing visions forever—now that we have revealed in its upward flight, and repose at intervals on 
a brighter prospect of life and immortality, and | its mountain eyrie. The discursive imagination 
more exalted views of the character and govern-| ‘requires the fixed realities of religious faith to 
ment of God—now that a more glorious vision ‘sustain and guide its adventurous wing, in ex- 
of the unseen and the eternal rises before the | ‘ploring such a region. Divest the spirit land of 
eye of faith, peopled with higher intelligencies | all such scenery and objects in the conception of 
and pervaded by a purer element; surely poetry the poet, and the prospect, otherwise transport- 
should rejoice in the light; expatiate amid the ing, becomes a dismal blank. His career is ar- 
surrounding glories, and seek its greatest triumphs bitrary and aimless, and his unintelligible song 
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awakens no responsive sympathy in the hearts 
of his fellow men. Thus, excluded from the 
fountains of spiritual life, an exile in captivity, 
under the prevailing power of mammon, which 
reigns over modern society, the spirit of poetry 
languishes in gloom and hangs its silent harp on 
the willows; and we have no hope of its perma- 
nent resuscitation, until it becomes quickened 
by the divine energy of christian faith, and is 
“baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire 
from heaven.” 

But this poetical prejudice against christianity 
professes to derive a sanction from the Bible 
itself. It is intimated that the authority of a 
standard of taste is not recognized in the Bible. 
Nay, that compliance with such a standard is 
forbidden, as inconsistent with the sacredness of 
its spirit and the austerity of its doctrines. In 
proof of this, we are referred to those scriptural 
expressions which repudiate “the wisdom of this 
world”—* the words which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth,” and “the excellency of speech and of 
knowledge.” And we are reminded that in many 
instances the rules of modern rhetoric are viola- 
ted by the sacred writers. It will be seen that 
the old ground is here assumed, on which folly 
and ignorance were wont formerly to claim their 
exclusive right to the patronage of christianity. 
Indeed science and philosophy might lament 
their banishment from the christian fold, with far 
greater reason than poetry, for its adoption is 
practically exemplified in many portions of the 
sacred volume, which shine in all the glories of 
inspired song. The truth is, neither science, phi- 
losophy, nor poetry is disowned as essentially 
alien to the gospel. Only false science, proud 
and shallow wisdom, and fantastic extravagance 
of style arereprobated. As to instances of rhe- 
torical blemish, supposed discernible in the Bible, 
if we except such as are of human origin in the 
English translation of the original text, they will 
be found to be inseparable from the subjects dis- 
cussed. ‘These are not always of an agreeable 
nature. The Bible was not designed to be an 
elegant treatise on select themes, to afford enter- 
tainment to the educated and refined. It is a 
message from heaven to earth—from God to our 
guilty race, portraying our moral debasement and 
ruin, and pointing to a way of hope and salva- 
tion. We discover, in all its parts, the harmony 
of a divine adaptation to the great purpose of a 
revelation to mankind. Even its seeming blem- 
ishes are in keeping with this leading design. 
We might, with equal justice, arraign a volume 
on medicine for inelegancies of style in descri- 
bing the various diseases of the body, as censure 
the Bible for violating the laws of literary taste, 
in treating of the darker maladies of our moral 
nature. To adopt the language of a profound 


writer—** God would speak to man directly asa 
creature standing before him, and not as if he 
were regarding man as a creature placed in re- 
fined society, and to be addressed in language 
modified according to its rules, and as if he were 
considerate of the creature’s dignity or taste. 
Some of the more trivial of the infidel tribe have 
attempted on this account to detract from the 
venerableness and dignity of the Bible, talking 
about its dealing in coarse language and images. 
As well might the vain spirits in the prophet’s 
time, have affected to be shocked that Elijah 
would not put on a court dress when be had to 
appear, in the name of the Almighty, before 
kings and queens and princes ; or that John the 
Baptist came in so coarse a garb to preach re- 
pentance and announce the kingdom of God. 
Yet, after all this, it is a perfectly obvious fact 
that the scriptures do abound in every kind of 
beauty and sublimity in sentiments, images and 
language. Asin the case of Elijah, there was 
his rough mantle, but also the chariot and horses 
of fire. But then it is most remarkably charac- 
teristic of the sacred writings, that these beauties 
seem to come with no manner of design to please 
the taste and fancy. They appear as most sim- 
ply spontaneous from the subject.” 

There is a divine consistency in the word of 
God, which attests its origin. It appreciates all 
objects according to their real value. It classi- 
fies all qualities according to their intrinsic merit. 
It places truth before taste. Itexalts moral dis- 
tinctions above those that are intellectual or phy- 
sical. The world adopts a different standard, 
and arranges qualities according to an opposite 
scale of appreciation. It exalts supreme in its 
regard, those distinctions that are really second- 
ary and subordinate. It places first and foremost 
those qualities that are exterior, incidental and 
transient in their nature, while the essential ele- 
ments of character, the primary features of the 
moral! man, which alone are permanent, are not 
suffered to pass current in its esteem, unless at- 
tended by these mere outward and visible appen- 
dages. The distinctions of learning, wealth, 
rank, fashion, refinement and taste, are elevated 
above all moral considerations in the world’s re- 
gard. In the Word of God, moral distinctions 
alone are treated as essentially important. The 
Bible does not stoop to pay a flattering tribute to 
any of these external and transient classifica- 
tions amongst men. And in this respect a con- 
sistent harmony pervades the contents and the 
style of the sacred volume—the doctrines of re- 
ligion and the mode of their communication— 
the birth, life, and teachings of our Saviour—the 
dispensation of his grace—the experience of his 
people, and the history of his church. Man is 








viewed in the moral aspect of his nature, which 
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alone is uniform and common to the race. All 
subordinate distinctions vanish in the sight of 
him who looks upon the heart, and judgeth not 
according to the appearance. The whole race 
are regarded in the same relation to him as crea- 
tures; subjects of the same law and expectants 
of the same destiny. No mere external classifi- 
cations are regarded in the settlement of this 
common interest. The transient social distinc- 
tions, recognized by men, do not include a cor- | 
responding moral difference. Superiority in 
physical or intellectual attainments does not im- 
ply superior excellence of character, or greater 
purity of heart. On the contrary, the reverse of 
this seems to be the general law of association. 
Those distinguishing gifts of a benign provi- 
dence, which form the basis of such social dis- 
tinctions, are too often perverted by human de- 
pravity into sources of ungodliness and worldly 
lusts. Hence, so far from paying a flattering 
tribute of homage to such external distinctions 
amongst men, it accords with a higher consis- 








tency, that God, in the dispensations of his prov- 
idence and word, should cast a degree of seem- 
ing contempt on these transient accomplishments 
which constitute the pride and glory of man. 
This fact, which lies as a stepping-stone, at 
the very entrance of that spiritual temple, erect 
ed amid the ruins of our fallen nature, is often 
“a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence’’ to 
the proud heart of man. The adoption of the 
Jews, a nation comparatively obscure in regard 
to attainments of the arts and sciences, as 
the depository of the sacred oracles; and the 
selection of their land as the birth-place of the 
Messiah, was an offence to the refined Greek and 
the haughty Roman; and gave to the gospel, in 
advance of any candid investigation of its claims, 
an aspect of foolishness in their estimation. The 
lowly birth of the Saviour in a manger—the ex- 
treme poverty of his life, so that although “ foxes 
had holes and birds of the air had nests, yet the 
Son of man had not where to lay his head”— 
his condescending intercourse and compassion- 
ate sympathy with the vile outcasts of earth, 
so as to be called ‘the friend of publicans and 
sinners’—his special benevolence to the poor 
afflicted and oppressed amongst men, as he went 
about doing good and proclaiming the message 
of mercy, so as to place it among the prom- 
inent proofs of his divine mission, that *to the 
poor the gospel was preached”—the abject 
humiliation of his life and death, by which 
his divinity was eclipsed to human view, except 
in transient flashes of glory emitted at intervals 
in his career, so as to show that ‘his kingdom 
was not of this world,” but based on spiritual 
conditions in the pure hearts of his people :—in 
all this, the carnal conceptions of the Jews, who 








expected a Messiah to come surrounded by all 

the appendages of earthly pomp and power, to 

magnify their national pride and minister to their 

worldly lusts; encountered “a stumbling block” 

which offended their prejudice and exasperated 

their malignity. Corresponding to these pecu- 

liarities, which pertain more especially to the 

past, there are similar features displayed in the 

career of the Christian chureh, which are no less 

offensive to the modern prejudices of the world. 

In every age the poor, the ignorant and the ob- 

scure have constituted the larger proportion of 
the professed followers of Christ. Wealth, power, 

learning, taste and genius have never yet been 

so generally attracted around the cross, as to con- 

fer their peculiar honors on the Christian name. 

The human heart, prone to prize such distine- 

tions above their intrinsic value, would desire a 
different policy; but, in every feature of the 
mighty plan, is displayed the wisdom of Him, 
whose thoughts and ways are as much above 
ours, as the heavens are above the earth. The 
human heart would have a Bible for the noble, 
the learned and the gifted; but it would be a 
revelation of human pride, and not of divine pu- 
rity. The human heart would have a Saviour, 
somewhat after the Jewish model, arrayed at his 
coming in all the splendor of earthly pomp, as- 
sociating in his life, with the higher circles of 
society, whispering the accents of mercy in the 
ear of taste, unfolding the glories of heaven to 
the eye of genius, and collecting the jewels of 
his final crown from gew-gaws of earthly mag- 
nificence. But what a Saviour would this be? 
With the weakness of human folly—the perver- 
sion of human passion—the prejudice of human 
pride—and the contracted partiality of human 
benevolence! No, we need a divine Saviour!— 
who, with the dignity of divine condescension, 
when he stoops from heaven to earth, can disre- 
gard the little distinctions amongst men, as un- 
worthy of his concern, and take his station on 
the lowest level of human life—who, with the 
discrimination of divine purity, passing by all 
outward diversity of circumstance, looks alone 
on the moral attributes of character, and meets the 
Scribe and Pharisee on the same footing with the 
publican and the sinner—who, with the enlarged 
capacity of divine benevolence, can embrace “a 
world lying in wickedness,” and whose mercy not 
confined toa favored few, (such as in their outward 
circumstances, can least appreciate, and in their 
| moral qualities may least merit, the distinction,) 
extends, in all the fulness of its treasures, to the 
poor, the humble and the vile. In like manner, 
man would construct the model of a Christian 
church. All vulgar elements would be excluded. 
A temple would arise in the symmetrical propor- 
tions of a classic dome. Its walls would be hung 
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with the tapestry of earthly splendor and adorn- | timate of christian character. A judge thus bi- 
ed with the trophies of human art. The great, | ased will find some objectionable features in the 
the noble and the refined alone should tread its | fairest cause. The world has never fully ap- 
= and ee its as se oe proved any model of genuine piety that has been 
o! praise and the message of truth, should alike presented to its notice. As in the days of John 
fall in modulated tones of softest melody on ears | the Baptist and the Saviour, when at one time it 
polite. But in such a temple, though the eye, | assumes an aspect of austere sanctity, it is met 
the ear, and the taste might find pleasure in the! with the exclamation, “lo! it hath a devil!” 
forms of an idolatrous fascination, the heart) and when at another, it appears in the form of 
would remain dumb as to true devotion. No! | affable benignity, it is hailed with the ery, “be- 
the divine policy displayed in the structure of hold a friend of publi i ” Th 

: - publicans and sinners ! us 
the Bible, the conditions of the gospel, and the disqualified for impartial investigation, the world 
history of the church, surpasses the devices takes its impression of the doctrines and spirit of 
of human fancy, alike in the discrimination of the gospel. not from the Bible, in which they are 
its wisdom, the holiness of its aim, and the com- revealed, but from that imperfect visible expres- 


prehensiveness of its benevolence. The quali- | sion of them found in the prevailing party or sect 
ties that pertain to human character are here ar- with which it may be at the time familiar. But 


. . . . + a. § 
ranged in their proper classification. W hat is | no creed, sect, or party has ever presented a per- 
essential and vital is made supreme. What is’ fect image of the divine original. The flowin 
iliabailcle-<iehn: etteenianin.: Bini gtagateel| b - iin Oh es 
ncidental ig made subordinate. 1e physical stream, however pure, gathers corruptions in its 
and the mental sink below the moral. ‘Taste, ‘course, which are not found in the living foun- 
learning and geulus become subservient to spir- | tain. In every age the visible church has con- 
itual life. Who can say there is injustice, or tained within its pale corrupt materials. At dif- 
violence to nature in this arrangement? The | ferent times, entire branches of the church have 
soul rises in new dignity and unfolds its powers degenerated and become heretical and impure. 
in more vigorous existence. Order and harmony So that even truth and purity, in seeking to per- 
mark all its movements, and taste and genius | petuate the integrity of the christian cause, have 
themselves rejoice in their appropriate subordi- | been forced into conflict with such hostile ele- 
nation to higher elements. ‘ments in the body itself; and have thus been 
In the preceding remarks, we have in part an- | compelled to assume a belligerent aspect, which 
ticipated the ground of this prejudice, as pre- is foreign to their nature. Hence agitations, con- 
sented in another form. This has reference to troversies, and revolutions have arisen in the 
the practical development of Christianity in ced hog om These features, moreover, receive an 
character and life of its professors. It is main- unhappy prominence in the written record of the 
tained that there is something essentially unpoeti-| Church’s history. These, indeed, constitute its 
. . . | . . . . 
cal in the elements of Christian character ; as if history. The evils, blemishes and corruptions of 
the form or mould of doctrine, by which the! the church alone form events and eras in its ca- 
moral nature of the believer iS teagan with reer. Pure, peaceful, prosperous piety has no 
the image of a new character obliterated every | annals; consequently in surveying the past pro- 
feature of taste and genius. This charge, which | gress of christianity, and looking over the pres- 
amounts to a general libel on the Christian name, ; ent aspect of the Church, the mind is liable to a 
is yet so indefinite in its nature as to forbid a| deception, similar to that which befalls the eye 
direct refutation. We gather it only from cur- | of an observer, when cast over a region of coun- 
rent epithets of derision, and cant phrases of try intersected by mountains. The rugged prom- 
contempt, coined in the mint of prejudice, and | inences in the landscape alone are visible. The 
circulated in the commerce of polite literature— | quiet valleys, smiling in beauty and teeming with 
such as, “narrow creed,” ‘sectarian bigotry,” | luxuriance, are concealed from view. In addi- 
“vulgar superstition,” fierce intolerance,” and tion to this, we are to consider that the piety of 
“gloomy fanaticism.’ To affirm that the history | the church at different periods has been prone to 
of the Church has never presented samples of peculiar extremes in its manifestation. Under 
character to which such terms were appropriate, | the pressure of existing influences it has tended to 
would be as far from truth, as to maintain that certain human excesses, which have served to 
such terms were faithfully descriptive of the gen- | obscure its original brightness. Hence each suc- 
eral aspect of Christian character. ‘The exclu-| ceeding age may be traced by some peculiar 
sive application of such epithets is found in cer- | phase of Christianity, which has for the time pre- 
*. *,° . | . . . 
tain unfavorable exhibitions of mere nominal |vailed. Thus a period of excitement has been 
. 
christianity. A mind destitute of piety is per- succeeded by a period of speculation—a time of 
verted by prejudice on such a subject. Hence showy observance in forms and ceremonies, by 
the irreligious are inevitably prone to a false es-'!a time of rigid simplicity and austere puritanism. 
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These passing phases of piety, growing out of 
the circumstances of the age, have furnished food 
for prejudice, given occasion to malignant earic- 
ature to paint distortions of Christian character, 
and supplied materials for the logie of epithet to 
darken the Christian name. When under such 
circumstances pictures of vital christianity are 
drawn by an unfriendly hand, not every mind has 
the candor or the discrimination to conceive it, 
as it existed, ia contrast with the opposing im-| 
piety of the age in which itappeared. Witness 
in point the caricatures of so-called puritanism, 
presented in the hostile literature of succeeding 
times. As we look upon its rigid features, we 
are prone to forget, on the other hand, the bloated 
sensuality, the haughty insolence, and the blood- 
thirsty rage, which reigned supreme in the oppo- 
site ranks of society. And yet this ungainly pu- 
ritanism, with its Calvinistic creed, its sanctimo- 
nious aspect, and its uncompromising spirit, gave 
birth to the genius of a Milton and a Bunyan, 
and contained within itself the plastic germ of 
whatever increased intellectual dignity, civil lib- 
erty, and social progress have since distinguished 
the modern history of the world. 

Taste and genius are not recognized as condi- 
tions of saving grace, we admit. But in this 
they are treated with no disparagement. True 
dignity consists in proper subordination, and the 
noblest freedom is found when every object obeys 
its appropriate laws and moves barmoniously in 
its legitimate sphere. ‘The provisions of the 
gospel are adapted to the humblest condition of 
human life; but they are equally adapted to 
the highest human capacity. The poor and the 
ignorant, from the highways and hedges, may 
more readily obey the invitation, and come in 
greater numbers to the feast; but there is room 
also for the great and gifted, and ample provis- 
ions spread for their nourishment. Yet they too 
seldom heed the invitation, because they have 
greater attractions at home to plead as pretexts 
for refusal. It is not, therefore, because of any- 
thing vulgar or unpoetical iu the system of Chris- 
tian faith, or in the structure of Christian char- 
acter, that the poor and illiterate are attracted, 
and the refined and gifted are repelled. The 
mere predilections of literary taste do not deter- 
mine such a distinction. ‘There are deeper cau- 
ses at work in the nature of man, both attractive 
and repellant, in connection with this subject. 
Christianity is not respousible for the distortions 
of character, which human ignorance, supersti- 
tion and fanaticism have produced under its name. 
It is admitted that there have been unlovely 
exhibitions of character and ungenial manifesta- 
tions of spirit, in connection with the Christian 
Church. Corresponding to these there have 


‘been human moulds of doctrinc—formal creeds, 





constructed from disjointed fragments of the di- 
vine system of truth, which rise in gloomy and 
forbidding disproportion, and frown defiance on 
all enlarged and lofty views of the universe, and 
all the pure and geuerous emotions of our na- 
ture. But the sublime system of Christian truth 
stands forth distinct and separate from all such 
human fabrications. The spirit it infuses into 
human life is warm, generous and expansive. 
The shape it impresses on human character is 
bright and lovely in all its lineaments. That 
system, as its outlines are revealed in the sacred 
Scriptures, rises in its simplicity, purity and ma- 
jesty above all other forins of truth, and yet har- 
monises with every other department of truth 
in the universe. The same divine mind formed 
the nature of man, built the structure of the uni- 
verse, conducts the agency of providence, and 
revealed the system of truth in the gospel. There 
is a correspondence, a unity, a harmony, perva- 
ding all the varied departments of his works. 
Christianity deals prominently with vital and 
central truths, regarding man in his moral rela- 
tions. Butin attaching primary importance to the 
great truths of the gospel, the christian does not 
close his eyes on appropriate views of life—relin- 
quish all the generous affections of his nature, 
and, retiring apart to some frigid zone, congeal 
into stiff conformity to a cold, isolated, contracted 
creed. No, man Secomes a Christian, not by a 
process of compression, but of expansion—not 
by the extinction, but by the resuscitation of life. 
The gospel is not a remote, secluded, solitary 
system. It comprehends all the relations and 
interests of humanity. It is the mighty reservoir 
into which all the streams of nature, providence 
and human life are continually pouring. It is 
not a hermit’s well, hidden, remote in the soli- 
tude of a mountain wilderness; but the wide 
and all-embracing ocean, collecting the streams 
of earth into its arms, and reflecting the glory of 
heaven in its breast. 
| It is true, there is in one sense, a separation 
from the world, and. a renunciation of its inter- 
ests, on the part of the christian. There are 
false views of life—delusive worldly prospects— 
extravagant worldly attachwents—unworthy, but 
imposing worldly qualities—and these are often 
painted by the art of genius, and arrayed in 
the brilliant colors of poetry. There are re- 
nounced, and so far as poetry may be composed 
of such elements, it also must be relinquished. 
But who will pretend that poetry is found ne- 
cessarily and only in such a connection? Who 
will say that it is born of error and delusion— 
that it feeds on false views of life—that it fosters 
extravagant and guilty excesses of the passions— 
and that while itis the highest product of hu- 
‘man genius, it tends inevitably to the degrada- 
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tion and ruin of mankind? If so, then christi- 
anity disowns its fellowship. But, while there 
may be a kind of poetry of this description, 
which is to be deprecated and disowned; yet. 


who does not see it is poetry under perversion— | 


nay, under an eclipse—shrouded and sunk in the 
shame of an unholy prostitution? No, error is 
cold and contracted—delusion is dark and cheer- 
less. Truth is vast, bright, variegated, beautiful 
and boundless. And christianity, harmonizing 
with all subordinate truth, unfolds before the 
vision of poetry the most inviting prospect to 
allure its flight, and. with its pure, pervading 
spirit, quickens and sustains its high career, by 
the most ennobling inspiration. This we shall 
proceed to show by a number of conclusive con- 


siderations. 
W. C. S. 





A DREAM OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY REV. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Methought it was spring-time—the sunshine fell mildly, 
The church yard lay bathed in its beautiful light— 
O’er the well-beaten pathway my footsteps flew wildly, 

And boyhood’s brave shout I rang forth in my might. 
Methought the old steeple and vine-covered tower 
Stood out just as boldly as thirty years gone, 
And the deep moss lay irised with many a flower, 
Around each quaint, sculptured, memorial stone. 


Oh! was I again the free boy in his childhood ? 
Had time borne me back to the hours of my youth, 

Ere my spirit had wandered in life’s devious wildwood 
To seek the illusory fountains of truth? 

Had I dreamed I was oid? Had the seam and the furrow 
Indeed been a fancy ? my hair thin and grey 

But a vision of night which this new dawning morrow 
Had smiled on in joy ere it vanished away ? 


I stood in the aisle, the bell o’er me was ringing, 
And silvery its tones as they floated along, 
And voices I well recollected were singing, 

And sweet were the notes of their beautiful song. 
That hymn I had learned from the lips of my mother, 
That strain I had chaunted, a rosy-cheeked boy, 

When seated at night with my sister and brother, 
The moon had looked down on our innocent joy. 


Again those old walls echoed back the evangel, 

I heard the old Bishop, so gentle, so good, 
His features still beamed with the smile of an angel 

As he spoke of the Saviour’s free ransoming blood. 
At that moment an eye bent upon me in sadness— 

*T was my mother’s! I started—I knew ’twas her shade 
That rose to my vision, and throbbing with madness 

My head on its tear-watered pillow was laid! 


*T was a dream, a sweet dream, that too soon had departed! 
The mates of my childhood have wandered afar— 

Some sank in the pride of their youth broken-hearted, 
Some paled away early like morning’s sweet star. 





’Twas adream! For that tower to the owlet is given, 
The church is a ruin—my mother is dead— 

The Bishop, the choir, are now hymning in heaven, 
1 am old—I am sad—the bright vision is fled! 


Oh! perchance such illusions come over the spirit 
To tell how our lost ones still watch us with love, 
To woo us and win us that rest to inherit, 
That waits for the souls of the blesséd above. 
Where the heart, sorely tried in this world of affliction, 
Shall thrill, but with rapture—shall throb, but in bliss ; 
Where fruition reveals all the joys that prediction 
Hath told us of that, and we feel not in this! 


Hampton, Va, 1851. 





OLD CHURCHES IN VIRGINIA. 


BY E. KENNEDY. 


We lately stumbled upon some musty manu- 
scripts—quite an armful of them—belonging, once 
upon atime, to a Virginia parson of the old school; 
that is to say, they were written by him. Some 
bore date of 1767—and none of them were later 
than 1782. They were written with a free pen, 
not precisely in the form of a diary, but some- 
thing of that nature—calendars, domestic re- 
cords, &c., especially illustrative, however, of 
the writer, as well as of that peculiar genus to 
which he belonged, namely, the ante-revolution- 
ary clergy—a race whom we are not bound, 
according to all we hear said of them, to regard 
with that respect which is due to the profession. 

It is an old saying that one can tell Hercules 
from his foot—ex pede Herculem, as the learned 
have it: and a single hour's rummaging among 
these ancient papers has given us to understand 
very fully what sort of a spirit the writer of them 
possessed when he lived and moved among men: 
a spirit not of meekness, aud gentleness, and 
long suffering, we are sorry to say, but a spirit of 
the world rather. The old gentleman, however, 
has gone to his rest, and we will not become 
critical, but only make use of his MSS. as sug- 
gestive of some remarks of a historical nature. 
We learn incidentally that their author died early 
in the dawning of the present century. 

The christian church, in the present day, has 
nothing to fear from the development of the 
fact—a fact abundantly substantiated by histori- 
cal evidence—that the clergy of the olden time, 
those officiating when prayers were read here in 
Virginia for * our sovereign George, the King,” 
were to a very considerable extent worldly-mind- 
ed men. The American revolution which ope- 
rated as a grand extinguisher of certain ancient 
usages, fulfilled that purpose so effectually in re- 
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gard to the church establishment, that we almost 
forget thatsuch a law ever prevailed in our land, 
as that men should be taxed to support an oflici- 
ating clergyman, whom they had no voice in 
choosing. ‘These were the days when “ sumsof 
tobacco” were unwillingly extorted from the 
yeomanry of the State to feed and to clothe a 
class of officials, who were sadly derelict in their 
duties. The mother country, be it understood, 
exercised the part of a surly step-dame towards 
the colonies in more ways than one; nor was the 
character of the officials, whom she sent over to 
supply the vacant parishes, among the smallest 
manifestations of her unkindness and neglect. 
We remember more, however, of her ungenerous 
taxation upon tea than we do of the treatment 
which our ancestors received, in the sending of 
inefficient teachers amongst them. Dr. Hawks 
in his ‘* Ecelesiastical History of Virginia,” sets 
the matter in a very clear light as to the spiritual 
dearth of the “ Establishment” in the good old 
days when George was King, and when “sums 
of tobacco” seemed to constitute the grand con- 
necting link between pastors and people, and 
when the rise and fall of that staple gave birth 
to as much open contention between the incum- 
bents of the parishes and the citizens thereof, as 
the tariff does between opposite parties in our 
own time. Everybody remembers the famous 
*“* parson’s cause,” which first gave Patrick Henry 
a liftinto celebrity. This “ cause” had its origin 
in tobacco,—and in all human probability this 
same speech which contributed to make the 
name of Henry immortal, gave also the first 
‘*hard knock” upon the head of church estab- 
lishments which they had yet received in Amer- 
ica :—certain it is, that Patrick Henry and Tho- 
mas Jefferson never ceased “ knocking” until the 
last vestige of the “ Establishment” had disap- 
peared from the statute books, and even the very 
glebe lands had been absorbed in the coffers of 
the State, or applied to charitable purposes. 
There seemed to be heavy calamities in the day 
when the misfortunes fell upon the heads of the 
sufferers, but we have lived to see the wisdom of 
it all, and time and experience has proved to us 
beyond all possibility of cavil, that church estab- 
lishments do not suit the genius of a cis-Atlantic 
population, whatever may be the benefits attend- 
ing such things abroad. 

But lest we grow prosy over these smoky old 
records of the past, we come more particularly 
to speak of the Rev. , and of his occu- 
pancy of ————parish. What he has here writ- 
ten shows most abundantly the prevailing temper 
of his mind; and that although a man of edu- 
cation—he even quotes Latin to his vestrymen 
in some of bis numerous “ squabbles” with those 
dignitaries—he was nevertheless as devoid of 
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spirituality and of the power of the Holy Ghost, 
as if, in the language of the disciples at Ephesus, 
he had ‘not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost.” Poor old gentleman! no 
doubt he was a very clever sort of a man in bis 
way, but his everlasting contentions about “ sums 
of tobacco” are very amusing to be sure—and 
from all we read in these MSS. we doubt very 
much whether the account of Elijah’s being fed 
by ravens had much practical bearing either upon 
his heart or in his life. 

We chanced to visit lately the very self same 
ancient church, once, in days long gone by, the 
scene of his labors. It is rare to find one of 
these old edifices that has escaped the hammer 
aud the paint brush of modernism. Some such 
there are, we know, but they are found only in 
remote places where the people have been too 
poor to “improve,” and too honest and simple- 
hearted to desecrate. Oh, ’tis a rich treat for 
any body to visit—any body of taste we mean,— 
this relic of a day that’s past and gone—a day 
when the forms of other men darkened its por- 
tals! To our very great gratification we found 
it in a most admirable state of preservation, for 
the people in the neighbourhood—a thousand 
blessings upon them ! did, by astrong effort, suc- 
ceed a few years ago in putting a new roof upon 
the house, and in replastering the walls, but in 
all respects else left it untouched and “ unim- 
proved.” Nota flag-stone of the aisles is re- 
moved—not a nail has been drawn from those 
massive pews—not a thimble-ful of paint has 
ever been applied to the interior of that edifice 
since the day when the last finishing touch was 
given it in beautiful lead-color. some hundred 
years gone by;—not even has the clerk’s bench 
and box been taken away, albeit a very useless 
appendage now-a-days, but occupies its ancient 
position immediately in front of and below the 
reading desk. ‘These substantial pews with their 
perpendicular backs, how aristocratically square 
they are! a congregation of moderate sized peo- 
ple “hide their diminished heads” very sensibly 
when stowed away within their ample enclosures. 
The pulpit—* tub pulpit,” as was the name for- 
merly—vid. Hudibras—rears itself still aloft as 
‘it was wont to do when Tillotson, and Barrow, 
and South, and the “divine Jeremy,” were the 
sole standards of good taste and sound doctrine ; 
that old pulpit, to which you ascend by a wind- 
ing stair to almost a giddy height above, and its 
circular canopy over your head, too, with a broad 
flaring gilt star, radiating widely upon the under 
surface thereof—that lofty pulpit, midway from 
the heads of the congregation to the very ceil- 
ing—'tis all there, every bit of it! No, not all, 
we forget, for some shabby fellow—if it were 
in our power we would anathematise him—has 
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stolen the dove with expanded wings, which 
used to perch in emblematic flight from the top- 
most point of this same elevated canopy. And 
then the chancel—dear reader, we must not 
omit to tell thee of this, for it was the chef d’ 
euvre of the architect: you will find it, should 
your curiosity ever lead you to seek out the an- 
cient edifice, in the east end, of course, for this 
was, as every good churchman well knows, ac- 
cording to law in such cases made and provided. 
The fluted columns, with Corinthian “ caps,” still 
display their elaborate carving—painted white 
once, but very dingy now, placed there no doubt 
to show off the tablets to a fine advantage. In 
these old Virginia churches you always see the 
tablets, the creed, the ten commandments, and 
the Lord’s prayer in conspicuous lettering upon 
the wall of the chancel. In this the original gilt 
lettering remains broadly set forth upon what 
was once a sky-blue ground, now, alas! quite 
faded and dull. The same small windows with 
many of the original panes of thick green glass 
still admit the light of day. Nothing, indeed, is 
changed—only the worshippers—ah! they are 
all changed. One no longer sees the powdered 
heads, with the knee breeches, and flap waist- 
coats of the men, nor the hooped skirts and high 
heeled shoes of those fair ones, our great-grand 
mothers, who sat upon these seats, and listened 
to the words of instruction from yonder desk, or 
perchance kneeled here at this altar, and partook 
of the sacred elements. If one would realise 
something of human life in such aspect as that 
of its “ passing away,” he has only to stand by 
one of these old windows, and gaze out upon 
the parish burial ground, which for upwards of 
a century, as the tomb-stones abundantly record, 
has offered a final resting-place for the gathering 
relics of mortality. The grass grows green above 
these mounds, but the names inscribed are, many 
of them, almost obliterated—preachers and peo- 
ple, for several generations, all mingle their dust 
there. 

Some few years ago the people in the neigh- 
borhood made an extraordinary effort and gave 
a new roof to the old church at ; some were 
for “refixing” its interior—the young ladies of 
the congregation in particular voted the ancient 
fabric to be “ out of the question” in these days 
of improvement—that it was ‘perfectly for- 
lorn,” and, in particular, they lamented that when 
fairly seated within the enclosure of those high- 
backed pews, nobody could see them. How- 
ever, either a better taste, or a saving poverty, 
prevented the desecration, so that the old time 
edifice with all its clustering associations remains 
to us in its pristine condition—for which there is 
cause, we say, to be thankful. 





son, and his smoky documents: We take up, for 
instance, ** The Parson’s Calendar for ye year 
1781.” Here we find intermingled with the 
“Table of Lessons” for the ** Sundays through- 
out the year” a number of other items of inferior 
dignity, but by no means inferior interest to the 
reader at this day: receipts for various ailments, 
both in men-folks and in cattle, form a frequent 
subject for the filling up of blank pages. Occa- 
sionally we have a list of new publications in 
London, together with a running commentary of 
the writer upon the same. The “new-light fa- 
natics” receive some very severe digs from our 
prosy parson—this of course. What, however, 
we found most to our fancy, was a contract for 
services, to be rendered as priest of the parish— 
the reverend gentleman having been hired, as 
men hire overseers, by the year. We subjoin 
this business-like document entire,—ealling the 
reader’s attention particularly to the nature of 
the hindrances which might arise to prevent Di- 
vine Service—such as “health, business and 
weather’”’—receiving “ for his trouble” such com- 
pensation as the article calls for: 

** Whereas the Rev. hath agreed to serve 
at the upper church in this parish of as min- 
ister thereof, and to preach at the same one Sun- 
day in every Fortnight when his Health and Bu- 
siness, and the Weather will permit, for and du- 
ring the term of one year; to commence from the 
Date hereof—excepting in the three months of 
January, February and March—and hath agreed 
to receive for his Trouble at the rate of three 
hundred pounds of Tobacco for each and every 
Sunday he shall attend at the said Church; and 
whereas it is necessary that a Clerk and Sexton 
be also provided for the said Church; We the 
subscribers, Inhabitants of the said parish. in con- 
sideration thereof do promise to pay unto 
and gentlemen, or either of them the several 
sums of ‘Tobacco to our names respectively an- 
nexed, on or before the 15th day of September, 
1781, in order to enable them, our Trustees in 
this behalf or either of them to pay the Rev. 
for his services the sum of three hundred pounds 
of Tobacco for each Sunday he shall attend du- 
ring the nine months aforesaid. Witness our 
hands this 15th day of Sept. 1780.” 

In another place we find his Articles of Agree- 
ment still more explicit, binding the said minis- 
ter “to perform divine service according to the 
rites of the Church of England’’—all of which 
is to be done as before named, ‘‘ when his ne- 
cessary Business does not hinder’’—“ to visit the 
Subscribers when they are sick and send for 
him”’—“ to administer the sacrament three times 
a year, the subscribers finding the elements, and 
Baptism as often as is necessary,”"—and stipula- 




















But to leave the church and return to the par- 
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lowed as legal and sufficient Evidence to prove 
the number of Sundays he hath attended,” &c. 

The standing topic of altercation—and not al- 
ways a peaceable altercation either—between 
parsons and people, was the emolument due to 
the office as minister of the Parish. By law, as 
early as 1727, it was enacted, that every parish 
priest, received by the vestry as such. should be 
entitled to a salary, amounting to sixteen thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco a year: but this law 
could be evaded by the non-* reception” of such 
ministers as had either been sent to them from 
England, or were appointed by the Governor to 
the living. A temporary supply of such vacan- 
cies was obtained by “hiring” a parson from 
year to year, which could be effected as we have 
seen in the document quoted above. Our Rev- 
erend friend, the author of these papers, which 
we have disentombed for the reader's edification. 
was such a * hireling” as the very specific word- 
ing of his articles of Agreement goes clearly 
to shew; and the worthy citizens of that parish 
must have been considerably the gainers by the 
transaction—that is in a pecuniary sense; as to 
the question in a spiritual point of view, we will 
not agitate it any further to the disparagement of 
our aged friend. 

Disputes we say were endless, as may well be 
presumed. One has only to consider that hu- 
man nature in its same erring aspect, appeared in 
the days of our great-grandfathers as it docs now, 
in order to understand perfectly the value as well 
as the causes of such contentions—and how that 
unless the sweet law of Christian charity pre- 
vails, all manner of irregularities will and must 
occur. A charity of this kind seems to have 
been sadly deficient in these ante-revolutionary 
ecclesiastical affairs. ‘The case we have to re- 
cord was of that worthy personage the clerk ; or 
in common parlance, “ clark”—this same official 
who was wont to occupy the *“ box’ in front of 
the reading desk in church, as we have al- 
ready described. His name was West,—Ben 
West, aud we have no doubt he uttered the re- 
sponses in a most business-like and audible voice, 
and that he sung the Psalms from “Tate and 
Brady” with striking emphasis and nasal intona- 
tion. Usually the disputes seemed to lay between 
the parson and his clerk, but upon the present 
occasion the parson came forward as a defender 
of his assistant: we find the following in the 
* Calendar” for 1772: 


“The Case of Ben West, (Parish Clerk.) 


“Canon 91. No Parish Clerk shall be chosen 
but by the Parson or Vicar; and thesaid Clerks 
so chosen shall have and receive their ancient 





as hath been accustomed, or by their own col- 
lection, according to the most ancient custom of 
every Parish.” 

From this very plain state of the matter, we are 
led to infer the Vestry had departed from usage, 
in two grievous “ Resolutions,” which seemed as 
much aimed at the prerogative of the parson as at 
the ** Wages” of the under officer. The first of 
these yields the point as to the minister’s right to 
appoint his own Clerk, but in the second the per- 
quisites in tobacco of the said worthy individual 
are sadly interfered with. The affaircame to 
a trial, and our parson made aspeech before that 
august body who sat in council upon “ Ben 
West’s wages.”” We find the speech written 
out in full :—whether it was delivered as writ- 
ten, would be difficult to determine now, after 
the lapse of nearly a century; neither do the 
public records furnish any evidence of the fact, 
although it was undoubtedly a most weighty mat- 
ter in its day. We copy the parson’s speech, 
however, as a specimen of the piquancy of the 
ante-revolutionary clerical style. ‘The abbrevia- 
tions, the capitals, as well as the Latin—for which 
last the ladies will please excuse us—are all the 


Parson's own, and are a precise transcript of his 
MS. 


Gentlemen of the Vestry. 


“Yr second Resolution is not only contrary to 
the plain words and meaning of the Canon, 
whereon you ground yr first, but is, in its Con- 
sequences, utterly subversive of yr first Resolu- 
tion. For if you can diminish the Clerk’s Sal- 
ary at all, you may reduce it from 1,000 (the an- 
cient Wages.) toone Chew of Tobacco, for which 
you are sure no person will serve; the Conse- 
quence whereof will be, that tho’ you allow the 
Minister a Right of chusing a Clerk, yet you put 
it out of his Power ever to have one. 

“But you complain, that the present Clerk 
fails in his Duty, that he refuses to read Prayers 
in the Absence of the Minister. Admitting yr 
Complaint to be just, itis not in yr Power to 
punish him, no more than you can his master, for 
he is no officer of yours: and if the Parson is so 
unreasonably obstinate as to continue him in of- 
fice, you must have Recourse to a higher Tribu- 
nal for his Expulsion. But yr present Complaint 
is altogether groundless, for the Clerk is not 
bound to read the whole Service—it is no Part 
of his Duty, nor has he, strictly speaking, any 
Right to do so; his Portions of the Service are 
pointed out to him, and his Bounds assigned, 
which he ought not in Strictness to pass, unless 
'he were a Clerk in Orders. 

‘‘But the Custom of the Country, you say, 





Wages, without Fraud or Diminution, either by 
the Hands of the Church Wardens at such times 


gives you a Right to insist on it. To this it may 
be answered, that yr Custom is not a general 
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but a partial one, the Usage being otherways in 


The ship sailed from Virginia on the first of 


many Parishes in Virginia; neither the Statute, | July, and on the twenty-fifth day of August, the 


nor Common, nor Canon Law warrants yr Cus- 
tom; the Usage in England (where these mat- 
ters are thoroughly understood) is expressly agst 
yr Custom: and the particular Bounds assigned 
the Clerk in the Church Service, (as I before 
took notice) amounts by Implication to a Prohi- 
bition of it. 

“Gentlemen of the Vestry: For the knowing 
Ones among you (for some such undoubtedly 
there are) I shall make the following Apology: 
‘Nemo omnibus horis sapit: Et humanum est 
errare.’ And as forthe rest of you, allow me to 
give you this necessary Caution, ‘Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam.’” 

The result of this great trial has not come 
down to our day—nor have we any means of 
determining whether “ Ben West” or the Vestry 
were the better fellows. 

“ Journal, 1766,” is, or professes to be, an ac- 
count of a Voyage to London “on board the 
Munificence, Capt. John Johnson Commander :” 
but we look in vain for any pleasant - Pencil- 
lings by the Way” in this meagre “Journal.” 
Such observations as—* Weighed anchor and 
past Cape Henry,” “ Got sight of Lizzard Point 
about 6 P. M.” “Came to anchor off Dover 
Cliff,” are not quite so much to the purpose as 
we could desire. The Parson’s brain seems here 
quite barren of that vivacity which he had shewn 
in the “ West” case, and he gives us only a few 
items with all the precision of a sailor’s log-book 
as to the ‘‘soundings and anchorings,” but not 
a word of the passengers, or what any of them 
said, or whether they talked about pending trou- 
bles with the mother country : Perhaps they were 
all too “loyal” to open their lips upon such 
troublous questions, or our parson’s pen was too 
well dedicated to the service of * Our gracious 
sovereign George,” to have taken note of such 
observations had they been uttered. We are 
constrained to notice also the barrenness of in- 
terest so far as any detailed record is made of 
his visit to London in 1766. Now had it been 
ourselves instead of this matter-of-fact parson 
we should have been all over London, from Ald- 
gate pump to Tyburn gate in a very short time. 
We should have seen Sam. Johnson at Bolt 
Court, and Goldsmith, and Reynolds, and other 
choice spirits at the “ Kit-cat”—Garrick at Drury 
Lane, Burke at the House of Commons—and 
caught even a glimpse of “Junius,” had such a 
thing been possible :—but not so the “ Parson.” 
He seems to have gone over on business, pretty 
much as men go to New York and Philadelphia 
in these days, and having done what he went 
after, and made all his purchases, returned home 
again. 


traveller landed safe and sound “at Billingsgate 
in London, and put up atthe Cross Keys’ Inn,’’ 
having performed the perilous voyage in fifty- 
five days—all told. On his return he enters the 
following important fact in his “Journal:” ‘Nov. 
15th, 1766, took coach at the Virginia Coffee 
House, and arrived at Gravesend the same even- 
ing, where we remained ‘til the 17th, when we 
embarked on board the Hamburg and fell down 
the Thames.” After a happy, and we presume 
very patient voyage of two months lacking five 
days, the vessel arrived at the Capes of Virginia.” 

In these ante-Revolutionary times, our good 
grandfathers and grandmothers procured all their 
necessaries from abroad. In this business visit 
of the parson to London, some items are worthy 
of notice. One memorandum calls for “jewelry” 
to be “ mended” in London,—together with med- 
icines and books to be bought for sundry of 
the parson’s neighbors. George Wiffin is to be 
paid thirty shillings for a ‘‘ Cardinal and bonnet,” 
received heretofore on credit—how we should 
love to have a sight of that same * Cardinal and 
bonnet; and among other items of baggage, we 
notice “1 Box and Wigg.” What went with 
the old wig, now that a new one was procured, 
it would be hard to say :—probably it fell to that 
same notable “Ben West, the Parish Clerk,” as 
was by no means unusual in that day when wigs 
were worn as a matter of dignity, and when 
even the cast-off peruke was sufficient to lend an 
air of respectability (7?) to the official who ‘tread 
Prayers in the absence of the Minister.” 

Such are some of the gleanings—rather im- 
pertinent ones, perhaps, it may be supposed— 
from the old gentleman’s Note Books, and pri- 
vate Calendars. They could be extended much 
further, because they have to do with a period of 
our country’s history which is rapidly becoming 
a classic one. The toast which Quincy Adams 
gave some years ago, to the eflect that the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence were 
‘like the leaves of the Sybil, increasing in value 
as they diminish in number,” may apply not im- 
properly to documents such as these we have 
before us. So valuable indeed are all items of 
personal history, such as relate to revolutionary 
and ante-revolutionary times, that we fondly 
dwell upon these smoky relics, and upon the as- 
sociations which they bring before our mind. 
Speaking of our “ parsons” of the older school, 
Dr. Hawks in his history tells us of one—he a 
Virginian too—who, in the “times that tried men’s 
souls,” left the pulpit for the saddle, and ex- 
changed his cassock for a General's uniform, and 
served throughout the war with no small eclat. 





one would like right well to fall in with his pri- 
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vate papers, if perchance they would subserve 
so valuable a purpose of suggestion as these now 
under review. The reader will call to mind the 
warrior Bishop Compton in the time of William 
and Mary, who, as Macaulay tells us, did good 
service in the field and in the chancel alternately. 
Strange times these were; but strange as they 
may and do seem, we are bound to report them 
just as they come down to us, with all the atten- 
dant circumstances of curious truth. Our Vir- 
ginia parson, whose memoranda we have been 
sifting, was also a curiosity in his way, as will 
have been seen. But the reader is doubtless 
weary of our antiquarian ramble, and so we give 
over further search. 











MY HARP. 


BY WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 


1. 


It sings of nature fair— 
Of hill, and vale and sea, 
Of spring flowers rich and rare, 
The loved of bird and bee; 
Of summer breezes singing, 
Of birds from earth upspringing, 
Their sky-ward journeys winging 
With bursts of vocal glee. 
2. 
It sings the joys of wine— 
The gen’rous and the kind, 
Infusing strength divine 
In heart and soul and mind ; 
Where lamps are burning brightly, 
Where hearts are beating lightly, 
Where eld and youth meet nightly 
And time fleets by like wind. 


3. 


It sings of woman’s love— 
The beautiful and bright, 
The star sent from above 
To bathe our hearts with light ;— 
Of pledges kept and broken, 
Of sigh, and word, and token. 
Of tales by lovers spoken 
With faltering tones at night. 


4. 


It sorrows for the: brave, 
With dulcet notes of woe, 
It wails above the grave 
If stout hearts lie below; 
But then its descant changing, 
To themes of vengeance ranging— 
It calls for swords avenging 
To lay earth’s tyrants low. 


My Harp —Cupid’s Sports. 








5. 


It loves the strife of men— 
It loves the serried line, 
On mountain ridge or glen, 
This wild, wild harp of mine : 
The brazen trumpets playing, 
The charging and the slaying, 
The fierce, the wild hurraing— 
Down, down wild harp of mine. 





CUPID'S SPORTS. 


“Sly Cupid always on new mischiefs bent, 
To the rich field and furrowed tillage went; 
Like any ploughman toiled the little God, 
His tune he whistled and his wheat he sowed, 
Then sat and luughed.” 


Gentle reader, it has been a long time since 
you and I had a nice little jaunt together, and 
may be you have forgotten me, and my friend 
Tim, whose misfortunes in days gone by, it was 
my good fortune to record. If so. you must 
hunt up the first volume of the Messenger, and 
refresh your memory with the rare sport sly 
Cupid enjoyed at the expense of my hero—yes, 
hero, for Tim was often engaged in battle with 
Cupid, and though in every encounter he invari- 
ably came off second best, or, in other words, 
was whipt, kicked, and cuffed, yet he was ever 
‘‘up to time,” and ready for another bout, often 
even before his wounds were properly healed. 
When I would rally him and ask how it happened 
that he was “still bending under the weight of 
shouldered Cupid,” he would look queer and say 
that he could only answer in the words of the 
poet: 


“ Once on a time, as for my fair, 
A wreath I chanced to twine, 

I caught young love amongst the flowers, 
And plunged him in my wine ;— 

I plunged him in and drank him up, 
With such delicious glee, 

That now the urchin with his wings, 
Is always—tickling me.”’ 


When last we had an interview with Tim, the 








(jig was up with him. For those of you who can- 
| not procure the Messenger, we must again record 
| the fact that Tim had just been disearded, by his 
once dear little Katy,—that he had just received 
jand perused a sad, sad little note, which con- 
‘eluded with the doleful enunciation, “ Our en- 
gagement is terminated,” and we left him sitting 
| with ** his elbow on the table and his head upon 
| his hand.” Whathe said, what he did, you who 
| have been in his situation can easily conjecture. 
He was the instrument upon whom the unruly 
tongues of amiable gossips had so fantastically 
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played. He and little Katy were the gentle pair 
whose happiness had been marred by the tittle 
tattle of those who retailed slanders without 
meaning any harm. 


Oh, there’s nothing makes me so much grieve, 
As that abominable tittle tattle, 
Which is the cud eschewed by human cattle.” 


Now, gentle reader, you think no doubt that 
when two loving hearts have been severed with- 
out just cause, that it is an easy matter to recon- 
cile their differences and bring about a genial 
glow of love again. You think that love with 
his radiant smile might dissipite such mists— 
you think that two loving hearts that were weld- 
ed together with a flame as white as ever burned 
on Hymen’s altar, could not be sundered but by 
a power as resistless as Vulcan’s hammer. But 
in the ups and downs of this world’s wonders, 
sometimes ’tis not so, and so it happened to Tim, 
for do what he would, say what he could, look 
as he might, strive as he did, it was all to no pur- 
pose, and he was forced “to give it up so.” 

Something must be done, Tim grew puny, not 
in strength or person, for he rather fattened, but 
he was puny in countenance, his heart was faint, 
there was an undefinable, indescribable weak- 
ness and lassitude about his looks that made 
men weak who saw him move “as we feel warm 
in a winter's sun, in passing one who weighs a 
ton.” The Doctor said he wanted air, fresh 
country air—the springs, the mountains blue, and 
the freshening breeze. It was a pleasant pre- 
scription, one that jumped with his humour and 
Tim bought him a handsome new buggy and a 
sleek gay steed, a new whip, a new trunk, a new 
suit of black and altogether looked like a young 
widow emerging from her weeds when the first 
little bit of a white ribbon flaunts jauntily from 
her head. My good young sir, did you ever no- 
tice this little symptom? You have. Well I 
assure you, “ Shun danger and fly,” for there is 
as much danger under that little bit of a flag as 
ever lurked under the glance of Kate Kearney. 

I have a story to tell. Do you suppose I in- 
tend following Tim along the road, stopping at 
this tavern to feed his horse, at that one to eat 
fried bacon and eggs and chickens that the dogs 
had run down five minutes before and were al- 
most fluttering when they were served in his 
plate? There is no sentimentin plain “ chicken 
fixings and mutton doings.” Cupid has never 
yet been represented by painters or sculptors, 
peeping from a dish like the “four and twenty 
blackbirds baked in a pie.” He lurks among the 


roses, he is seen among the flowers, the dimples 
are his foot prints, and tresses are his bowers. 
Tim set out for the Springs, but he had rela- 


ed to see them on his way, and found the old 
mansion crowded witha bevy of cheerful, romp- 
ing, wicked girls, full of fun and mischief, wild 
as gazelles, with hearts free and souls pure. Now 
good critic, do not ask how girls can be wicked 
and mischievous, and yet have pure souls. I 
use the terms knowingly, it is no slip of the pen. 
A wicked girl is one who is devilish pretty, and 
knows it, and knows how to flirt and play the 
devil with you, and yet can say at the same time, in 
all purity, “ get thee behind mesatan.” Sheis one 
with whom that little devil, Cupid, dwells, and from 
whose windows he shoots his most envenomed 
darts. “Her ringlets so curly. are Cupid’s own 
net.” And her mischief is so artless and full of 
fun and pleasantry, that you forget all about 
Cupid and his wiles—his disguise is so complete 
you are utterly thrown off your guard. 


“ His lamp, his bow, and quiver laid aside, 
A rustic wallet o’er his shoulders tied.” 


You believe you are perfectly safe while you 
are chatting with a little innocent country lassie, 
when, my dear sir, you are under the dominion 
of the little god who is whistling his tune and 
sowing his wheat; and if it happen to fall upon 
good, mellow ground, it will spring up and bear 
a glorious harvest, some an hundred, some a 
thousand fold. 

While the girls were wild and mischievous and 
full of frolic, Tim was just the reverse, and pos- 
sessed not one amusing thought in the world,— 
he was grum, morose, sour, pensive, meditative, 
absent. He had shut himself within his shell, 
and what cared he for girls? He could 


“Laugh at your darts tipped with flaming desire, 
Since his heart, burnt to ashes, was proof against fire.’’ 


But there was one “ varmint” of a girl, who 
didn’t choose to have any moping, woe-begone 
faces about her, she didn’t like people who were 
‘“‘down in the cellar,”—she couldn't bear, she 
said, your psalm-singing, poke-easy, good for 
nothing, dumb-founded, sighing sort of beaux,— 
she liked a fellow who could laugh. She said 
this not to Tim, but at him. She didn’t like a 
groaning christian, one that would roll his eyes 
to heaven, and twirl his thumbs, and say * umph! 
ahme!” whenany body smiled. ‘Now, Mr. Wil- 
berforce,” she appealed to Tim, “do you?” And 
before he could answer; “for my part,” she said, “I 
like to laugh”—and she suited the action to the 
word, and laughed very sweetly too. “I like to 
rattle away—and to talk to a gentleman that 
knows how to talk—none of your ‘this is very 
fine weather to-day, Miss,—this is horrid wea- 





ticns that lived under the mountain, and he eall- 


ther—indeed I think this is a very fine day,’” and 
then she mimicked, most happily, one whom all 
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the girls knew very well, seizing a hat and stick |so full of mirth and pleasantry, would be to play 
and twirling the stick, and spinning the hat round | the part of an ascetic. He did not like to be 
upon her fingers and bowing very fantastically. | outdone; ‘* He ought to do—and did his best.” 


« Now,” shesaid, “ [like tocheera gentleman up,” 


Days ran on—time swiftly flew—hours glided 


and just as a friend of hers was seating himself | away in mirth, and music, and dancing, and many 
near her, she pulled the chair from under him,|a gay repartee, and many a lively banter had 
and he was cheered up by landing at full length |Tim with the wild, the witching Fan; and he 


on the floor; and then she begged his pardon so 
sincerely and hoped he wasn’t hurt—wouldn’t 
have burt him for the world, but the temptation 
was so strong—didn’t mean to do it—knew he 
didn’t mind it. **Oh do forgive me; Mr. Wilber- 
force wouldn’t you?” And so she ran on, some- 
times wit sparkling, sometimes mirth inspiring, 
all the time, “ bright eyes flashing—tresses wav- 
ing,” and it was impossible not to be pleased. 

Now, gentle reader, I wish I had time to in- 
troduce you to all these lassies and to unfold half 
the tricks and past times they played. It is a 
pleasure to recur to these scenes. It is delight- 
ful to waken thoughts that long have slept, and 
to feel that those whom once we loved “ in mem- 
ory, bloom again.” 

But they brought Tim out, they rallied him 
about his heart, they told him there was “as 
good fish in the sea asever came out.” And our| 
cheerful Fanny, that was her name, said she had | 
read somewhere, that once Cyclops was in love, 
‘‘and you know, Mr. Tim, he was an ugly hide- 
ous old fellow— 





‘ My single eye enormous lids enclose, 
And o’er my blubbered lips projects my nose ;’ ”’ 


And she pouted out her lips and made her nose al- 
most meet her chin, ‘‘and even he,” she said, ** had 
learned love’s torments to endure, and calm’d the 
passion which he could not cure.” Now she 
ran on: I do love to make upa match; “I do 
want so much to see you in love; I have a nice 
little friend, Mr. Tim, she’s ‘ A lovely bird with 
azure wings,’ ‘aneye of most transparent light,’ 
and she can sing ‘songs that say a thousand 
things, and seem to say them all for you.’” ‘*Now,” 
said Tim, ‘if you go on in this way, Miss Fan, I 
shall not only fall in love with your friend, but 
with the friend of the friend.”” “What, me? Lor 
bless you honey—me! that would be funny. 
Never had a beau in my life’—and she pulled 
her long ringlets down and tied them under her 
chin, and then she gave him such a look out of 
the corner of her eye and tossed her head and 
made him alow courtesy. “Oh,” she said, “she has 
black eyes—coal black, sparkling; little tiny foot, 
just peeping out, grace, softness. I know you 
would love a die away girl—not a romp like me.” 
Now all this was said with a playfulness and an 
archness and a carelessness that was truly 
winning. Tim did not know what to be about. 


thought that his heart was unscathed. “ ‘To-mor- 
row,” he said, * I shall leave you, Miss Fan, I shall 
expect, some of these days, an introduction to 
your sweet friend.” ‘Come and see me then, 
we'll cheer you up,” she archly said, *‘ and 


* Strong indeed must be the heart, 
Where love finds no unguarded part.’ 


Now, before you go, Mr. Tim, I am going to sing 
youasong. You and I will be such cronies— 
I’ve taken a fancy to you, you kuow, and [ll 
say so many kind words for you to Bella” —and 
down she sat at the piano, and poured out her 
whole soul in a little merry air: ‘“* My heart's in 
the Hielands—My heart is not here—My heart's 
in the Hielands a chasing the deer—A chasing 
the wild deer and following the roe—My heart's 
in the Hielands wherever I go.” 

When a man’s heart has been shivered and he 
comes across one who seems to take a liking to 
him, and tries to mend his heart, and patches it 
with kindness and soothes him and takes him by 
the hand and cheers him, and whose friendship 
seems to be without selfish motive, and whose 
society is agreeable, who has a laughing eye and 
a laughing mouth, and withal a sweet voice, 


“ The devil hath not in all his quiver’s choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice,” 


that man may be safely said to be getting into a 
quandary. Did you ever see a little cloud—*a 
frown upon the atmosphere,” into which all the 
little fleecy sunlit mists of the heavens were rapidly 
drawn by the presence of the electric fluid, con- 
gregating into one solid mass, until its deep bo- 
som heaved and muttered thunders? Well, when 
you get in love, you'll feel drawn by a power 
stronger than the fluid, and your bosom will heave, 
but your muttering will be as the cooing of a 
dove. 

Tim went his way—but the wheat was sown. 
As he rode along, ** My heart's in the Hielands,” 
came ringing through his ears; he hummed it, 
he whistled it, he sang it, and then, for variety, 
he whistled it, he sang it, and he hummed it; 
and if he had been the happy owner of a Jews- 
harp, he would have Jewsharped it all along the 
road. ‘Tim communed with himself: he did not 
believe for a moment that he who had “ ambled 
through all love’s gradations,” could be caught 
by a wild harum scarum girl; he thought he 
could love a quiet, calm, soft, tender, sweet, 











Not to make himself agreeable to one who was 





mild little sort of a somebody. Ah, Tim! thou 
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knowest not thyself, nor yet the eccentricities of 
love. I’ve seen a bandy-legged, crooked-shank, 
hump-backed, hair-lipped, cross-eyed. hard-fist- 
ed customer yoked to a beautiful, gentle little 
May-flower. I have seen a tall, Lombardy pop- 
lar, lank, lean, cadaverous spindle, with a fat, 
chubby, dumpy, rosy, plump partridge of a girl, 
hanging on to his elbow. I’ve seen a gay Lo- 
thario, with form and features that Adonis might 
have coveted, looking wistfully in the eyes of a 
haggard, swarthy old crone. There is nothing 
wonderful in contradictions like this. Love seems 
to sport in eccentricities and delights in bringing 
antipodes together. 

Now gentle reader since we have jogged on 
cosily enough, we must introduce you to other 
scenes. Our wild little Fan lived in a rural re- 
treat, far from the noise and bustle of the city, 
which for many years had been ornamented by 
the hand of beauty and of taste. Her mother 
had taken the greatest pleasure—(she had been 
gathered to her fathers within a few years gone by) 
—in adorning the approaches to the house with 
all the gay flowers and evergreens that she could 
collect, and they were trimmed and trailed in 
tasty festoons, and on beautiful arbors, that at 


black silk, with a little white apron and neat 
little pockets—in the one was a fine cambric 
handkerchief, and in the other, two ripe peaches 
she had pulled in her walk. I like to be partic- 
ular. Then instead of rose buds and flowers, 
she had culled a few sprigs of white clover blos- 
som and a spire or twoof grass that had gone to 
seed, and these she had carelessly, you may almost 
say dashed into her hair. She was without her 
bonnet, and yet if she had set at the glass for an 
hour, she could not have disposed them with half 
the effect. I conscientiously believe that Cupid 
guided her fingers. If you or I, sir, had tried 
from morning till evening with hair pins and head 
pins, and side combs and tuck combs, and even 
with wafers or paste, we couldn't have fixed 
those little love traps to have saved our souls— 
they wouldn’t have stayed there with all the care 
and pains we could have bestowed ; but sir, she 
might have tossed her head with disdain, she 
might have shaken her locks as the bird shakes 
its wing when wet with the gentle spray,—she 
might have spun round and round in the giddy 
waltz, till every ringlet by the centrifugal force 
would have been as straight as an Indian's, and 
yet not one clover blossom would have stirred 





once caught the eye, and made the place look 
like the retreat of the Graces and the Muses: | 
and little Fan had followed the good example 
set before her and continued to add specimens of 
rare plants and beautiful exotics, which displayed 
her taste and added to the attractions and love- 
liness of her home. She was the idol of her 
father, who sorely afflicted with frequent attacks 
of the gout, seemed to cling to her gayety and 
mirth as the life-giving principle of hisage. And 
while she frisked and romped like a mettlesome, 
unbridled steed with gay companions, yet she 
knew how to show him all the tender, delicate 
attentions that soften pain and disease and smooth 
the brow furrowed with care. Oh, how much 


those old bachelors, who have tasted the sweets 
of 


“ Some slight, light, hereditary twinges 
Of gout, which rusts aristocratic hinges,” 


would give for a soft, little, velvety hand (‘ mol- 
liter manus imposuit,”) gently and smoothly gli- 
ding along that heated, fevered, burning, throb- 
bing, piercing toe. 

Our friend Fan—we have a right to call her 
so—had been for some time secluded without 
companions, and had been confined to her fa- 
ther’s bedside, but now he was recovering from 
his attack, and she had rambled away from the 
house all alone along the public road to catch 
the fresh air. She had no idea of meeting a 
human being, but she was always neat and jaunty, 
and this evening she was dressed in a glossy, 


from the position she gave it. ‘* There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in thy philosophy.”” She had ended her stroll and 
completed her toilet, as we have seen unwittingly 
made, when she heard the approach of wheels, 
and suddenly at a turn in the road our lucky 
Tim, who was whistling with all his might, ** My 
Heart’s in the Highlands,” came “full but,” 
“plenum sed,” right along side of those same 
clover blossoms. 

Tim didn’t know that he was so near Miss 
Fan's abode ; he was seeking the house no doubt; 
he had been enquiring the road and been told 
it was full five miles off, and he was not prepar- 
ed for the meeting. But then she met him so 
kindly. Didn’t he intend coming in? And she 
inquired of him in the same vein that Scott knew 
so well how to describe. ‘And wha hae ye 
been, and what hae ye been a doing, and what 
for did ye na write till us.” And Tim said she 
looked so well and put him in mind of old friends. 
And she said, ‘* Now don’t fall in love with me, 
Mr. Wilberforee—I wont allow it—I’m saving 
you for another.” 





Tim took her up in the buggy—and she shook 
him by the hand again. ‘ Pon honor, you’ve im- 
proved,” she said. ** You don’t look so moping. 
When I first saw you I thought you were a par- 
son. Haven't I changed! I’ve become quite 
ugly. I used to think that I could give a little 
glance”—and she looked at Tim full in the eye— 
(there was a heartquake)—“ but now my eye has 
lost its power.” They reached the house, and 
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she ushered Tim in—she ran into the next room 
and in an instant she came back with a silver 
waiter in her hand, with a single glass of wine 
and bit of sponge cake. She made him a cour- 
tesy. “Ain’t I a nice little waiting maid? I told 
you I'd treat you kindly if you came to see me. 
I am so glad to see you.” She ran her hand into 
her little pocket and gave him the peaches she 
had culled. “I pulled them to give to my beau,” 
she said. “ Don't be flattering yourself though 
that I meant you,”—and away she went, leaving 
Tim, as she said, to look at the pictures. 

Tim was io a flutter. The whole affair had 
come upon him so suddenly. Here was he in 
this lovely place, with nobody but himself and 
little Fan—all her friends gone, father sick; he 
didn’t know whether it was proper for him to 
remain, and he began to be alarmed 


“With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain.” 


He said to himself he would pursue his journey, 
but he didn’t. And here she comes again— 


“ Her eye its sun-like radiance flings 
Beneath her dark, o’ershadowing tresses.” 


“I am so sorry, Mr. Wilberforce, my papa is 
not able to see you. He is just recovering from 
the gout and says I must entertain you, and you 
know how I can do it. We can have sucha 
snug little tete-a-tete. Pa says he’s nothing but 
an old weed that hath no business to grow among 
the corn, but I laughingly tell him we often see 
in the same land, 


‘ Poor weeds, rich corn, gay flowers together stand,’ 


and you know he thinks I’m a very daisy, but 
the beaux call me a coquette—me!—innocent 
me,” and she looked artlessly at Tim, and half- 
winked her eye—’twas not a full wink; if it had 
been, it would not have been worth a fig. Now 
gentle reader can you imagine a young gentle- 


man in a more dangerous situation than this? | 


Even the most stubborn and determinedly stiff 
may be made under such circumstances “ to 
bend his knee to love, and make obeisance at his 
mighty shrine.” But Tim, as you know, was a 
susceptible gentleman—he had soft places in his 
heart, and Cupid knew how to come at them. 
Oh, how many sweet things that girl did say that 
evening, and there was such a frankness and sucha 
genuine friendship about her sayings, and they sat 
down by alittle round table with two bright silver 
candlesticks, and she handed him the * Poets of 
the Ancients,” and they read together out of the 
same book, or rather he read to her and she 
looked on, and sometimes he would, and some- 
times she would, and sometimes both would tura 


and Tim would feel the force of the poet's ex- 
clamation, 


“ One touch and all thy strength is gone,” 


and while he was reading, it was strange to no- 
tice how many lines seemed to have been writ- 
ten expressly for Tim. The Poet said 


“Earth holds no other like to thee, 
Or if it doth, in vain for me.” 


Tim looked her full in the face, and the blood 
tingled in hischeek. She did not look down nor 
blush in tura, but she laughingly said, * That's 
very prettily said by the poet. The first time 
you get a fair chance, Mr. Tim, you say it to 
your sweetheart. "T'would produce quite a flut- 
ter, wouldn't it? If some folks that | know were 
sitting like you and I, and reading all about love 
and darts and hearts, and were to come spang 
up to two such lines, they’d grow a little pale— 
wouldn't they?” Tim’s brow cooled down. He 
shut the book and mused. ‘ Why now,” she 
said, how you look like that same old parson— 
moping, wo-begone, ” and taking the book she 
opened it at hap-hazard and read away— 


‘ He who defers the work from day to day, 
Does on a river’s brink expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stopp’d him shall be gone.’ 


‘*Now wouldn’t that be pretty for me to say to 
my sweetheart, if I had one, to spur him on? 
But no body ever came a-courting me. Welive 
away off here in the country—you town gentle- 
men don’t care for country lassies. Oh, I know 
you do”—laying the stress on the you. ‘You like 
me amazingly, but I’m talking of lovers.” 

Good reader, I had no stenographer that 
evening, else you should have the whole of it, 
but of what avail would it be unless Hogarth 
or Cruikshank had been there too and could have 
caughtthe manner. Every look was a new mesh 
in that net that Cupid wove then and there. And 
she had a harp upon which she discoursed gentle 
music when the conversation might have flagged. 
But what was the use of harps in a place like 
this! 


“ There’s music in the sighing of a reed, 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill, 
There’s music in all things, if men had ears.” 


After playing for some time, she suddenly jumped 
from the harp, and running backwards to the 
door she kissed her hand, and taking the tips of 
her apron between her finger ard thumb she cour- 
tesied low. and saying, may ‘“ balmy sleep attend 
you,” ran out of the room. 

In ashort time Tim was ushered to his cham- 
ber for the night. Have you ever seen a young 





over the leaf, and then their hands would touch, 
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rabbit turned loose into a room for the first time 
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by itself? If ever you should see one, you will 
have a full idea of Tim’s actions. I am an ob- 
server of nature and study her ways. You must 
study them too. This was a lady’s apartment— 
there was no mistake about that. ‘Tim thought 
the sexton had showed him into the wrong pew. 
There was a rosewood wardrobe carved most 
beautifully and polished most highly—a dressing 
table of the same wood, with a white marble top 
surmounted by a mirror which hid every wrinkle 
and smoothed the brow, and on the marble sat 
vases freshly filled with rose buds of every 





shade and hue, and a little white satin pin-| 
cushion filled with tiny pins, and fanciful cut- | 
cut-glass bottles of real Farina cologne and per- | 
fumes of Araby, and there was a French rose-| 
wood bedstead, over which. from a gilt ring fas- 
tened in the ceiling. hung a canopy covered with | 
an open net curtain lined with pink and fringed | 
with a richly-worked border looped at the four | 
centres with a pink bow; and downy pillows | 
with frilled edges and snow-white linen sheets. | 
And there was a bible and a prayer-book with 
purple velvet covers clasped and tipped with gold. 
And there was a little book of poems—’twas | 
lying on a chair, and between its leaves was a 
fresh leaf of rose geranium, and on the page the 
lines were marked, 

“*Tis all too late—thou wert—thou art 

The cherished madness of my heart.” 


Tim wanted to get out of this apartment: he 
would have preferred a soft plank in a barn. He, 
desired to ring for the servant, but he saw no 
bell. There were two doors: the one at which 
he entered—the other which led he knew not 
whither. He wished to peep through the key- 
hole, but he did'nt. 

Reader, he put out the light and then himself, 
he put to bed, and tossed—not slept, and hoped, 
(and yet he hardly would admit he was in love,) 
and hoped— 


“ For Hope’s fond tongue 
Can dupe the old as it has duped the young.” 





THE GREEK SLAVE. 


Was it Carrara or the Parian vein 
From which this stately presence was set free, 
Embedded there beyond the memory, 
Of human life? O beautiful! I fain 
Would speak the thoughts that welled up from my heart 
At sight of thy divinest anguish, place 
On paper the expression of that face, 
That haunts me ever, has become a part 
Of my existence. No! I cannot think 
The vile bazaar has ever held this form 
With woman’s tender beauty, instinct, warm: 
Or see thee standing thus upon the brink 
Of servitude :—thou art Andromache 





Chained to a rock, silent before the sea. 
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/_Tue Book or Home Beauty. By Mrs. Kirkvanp. 


With Twelve Portrails from Life. By CHaAaRLEs 
Martin, Esq. Engraved by eminent artists. New 
York: George P. Putnam. 1852. 


Here it is, at last, the volume of volumes, over which 
engravers and printers have worked so long and so faith- 
fully, and into whose gallery of portraits hundreds of ex- 
cellent but despairing ladies have been ready, for many 
months, to part with their ears for admission; here it is, 
“ rolled out for inspection” in all its beauty and its bravery, 
and “ glittering,’ as Mr. Burke said of the Dauphiness, 
“like the morning star, full of life and splendor and joy.” 
We need not tell the reader that in externals, in typogra- 
phy and magnificent engravings, it fully comes up to the 
public expectation, high as that had been raised; for as 
Mr. Charles Martin and Mr. Putnam, in their respective 
branches, had each a reputation to lose, they would not 
probably have allowed it to go forth unless it were alto- 
gether comme il faut. 

We confess that we feel some embarrassment in giving 
an opinion as to the taste of this novel experiment in 
book-making, because of the fact that, as the names are 
uffixed to the portraits in each instance, we cannot speak 
of it in terms of disparagement, without appearing to be 
personal in our remarks; and not for the world would we 
offend any one of these ticketed beauties, who have doubt- 
less as much delicacy as becomes their sex and many 
more charms than Mr. Martin has given them. As an in- 
dependent proposition, we certainly think it immodest in 
those divinities who have been endowed by nature with 
an uncommon share of pulchritude, to suffer their fair fea- 
tures to be paraded before the public, and made the sub- 
ject of criticism in all the book-stores throughout the 
country. And this appears the more objectionable in 
America, because it makes them obnoxious to the charge 
of aping the aristocratic and titled females of the Eng- 
lish court circle, whom Mr. Heath has for many years en- 
shrined in his well-known annual. We hear it said, in- 
deed, that Mr. Martin has defended his sitters from the 
chance of remark upon their individual charms, by making 
the heads of “ The Book of Home Beauty” as /ittle like 
the originals as possible, and tor the credit of the United 
States we hope this is so, for we should be very unwilling 
that these portraits should stand as the representatives of 
American loveliness. 


It may be readily supposed that the letter-press of this 
volume was a subject in itself of no little difficulty. Pub- 
lic expectation was on tiptoe concerning it, and Mrs. Kirk- 
land was thought to occupy a rather delicate position 
Should each portrait be accompanied with a biographical 
sketch of the lady ? Should she tell of the conquests each 
of them had made during maidenhood? Such a course 
would obviously be improper, so she has adopted, with 
exceeding good sense, a very different one, by saying 
nothing whatever about the faces that interleave her work. 
This is a continuous story of great point and piquancy 
which will be read with interest and delight. 


We dismiss the volume by saying, that sumptuous as 
it is, it yields in point of attractiveness to another publi. 
cation of Mr. Putnam, which we shall straightway pro- 
ceed to consider. 
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THe Home Book or THE PicTuRESQUE: or American 
Scenery, Art and Literature. Beautifully Illustrated. 
New York: George P. Putnam. 1852. 


In looking over the excellent illustrations of this su- 
perb voluine, we feel a regret that the most picturesque 
scenery of our whole broad country could not be drawn 
for us in just such 4 spirited and natural manner as is 
here displayed. The book is altogether the most fresh 


Youne’s Nigut TxHovucuts, with a Memoir of the Au- 
thor, a Critical View of his Writings, and Explan- 
atory Notes. By James Robert Boyd. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1851. 


Albeit Edward Young is the melancholy Poet. whose 
sad spirit, according to Madame de Staél, has inspired all 
subsequent English Literature with sepulchral gloom, 
yet Mr. Scribner, instead of presenting him to us in black 





and original one that we have seen for years. The pic- 
tures are from the pencils of the best landscape painters 


of America, and have been engraved with rare fidelity | 


and effect. The literary department is unusually good, 
embracing original articles from Cooper, Lrving, Bryant, 
Tuckerman and others, which refer directly to the locali- 
ties set forth in the engravings. Such a volume is really 
worthy of the largest encouragement, and its success will 
be so triumphant, we hope, as to induce Mr. Putnam to 
bring out further works of the same class and the same 
high order of excellence. 

Mr. Putnam’s Christmas volumes are for sale by Morris. 


morocco binding, enstamped with dismal yew trees, and 
death’s heads—has tricked him out in gay apparel, even 
| in cheerful green and gold, and given to him a counte- 
| nance suggestive of anything but a “ Complaint,” or the 
need of “ Consolation.” 

Those who have hitherto communed with their favorite 
in brown and greasy covers, and from a narrow-margined 
page, tinted like the sear and yellow leaf, would hardly 
recognise their old friend in his new and attractive attire. 

What a comfort would such an edition as that which 
now lies before us, have. been to the late Joseph Emer- 
son, who tells us that Young was the dear companion of 
his early youth, the most faithful counsellor of his advan- 
cing years—for more than thirty summers the balm of his 
sorrows, the pillow of his weary head, the sweetener of 





THe Women or Earrty Cuaristianity; A Series of | his sweetest joys! 


Portraits, with appropriate descriptions by several 
American Clergymen. Edited by Rev. J. A. Spencer. 
M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 


THe Lanp oF BonpaGe: Jts Ancient Monuments and 
Present Condition. Being the Journal of a Tour in 
Egypt. By Jonathan M. Wainwright, D. D. Same 
publishers. 


These aré very magnificent gift-books, and we are great- 
ly at a loss to determine which is the superior of the two. 
Perhaps it will be better to leave our readers to decide 


But the surviving admirers of the Mighty Bard may 
| in future delight their eyes, together with their hearts, as 
they peruse his immortal lines, stamped upon the smooth 
and snowy page, witha type worthy of the honor. 

In addition to its superior mechanical execution, the 
| work is copiously illustrated with notes, some of which 
at first sight seem almost impertinent from their simplici- 
ty, until the Editor’s special design, of making it a hand- 
book for the young and uneducated, is explained. There 
are many readers who might be moved and profited by 
the solemn teachings of this great Poem, who, without a 
clear unfolding of their meaning would lose all the ad- 





for themselves after purchasing both. “The Women of! vantage of its apt classical allusions. 


Early Christianity”’ contains the sweet portraits of some 


of the early female saints and martyrs, and all who have | 


read Mrs. Jameson’s “ Poetry of Sacred and Legendary 


It is not every reader who is familiar with the Aonian 
Mount, the Cimmerian Vale, the Pierian train, the Charms 
of Circe, or the thread of the fatal Sisters. Nor is every 


7? LL ° e - . . . 
Art,” know how delightful a volume can be made out of| one aware of what is meant by an Iris on the bosom of 


such interesting materials. The illustrations are as fine 
as any of the kind we have ever seen, and the text is just 
what we have a right to expect from the editorial super- 
vision of Rev. Mr. Spencer. Among the contributors, 
we recognise our old friend, Dr. Sprague of Albany, 
whose writings are always exccllent. 

“ The Land of Bondage” is entitled to the praise of be- 
ing pronounced by far the best work that has been pub- 
lished on Egypt, in thiscountry, and the engravings, which 
are plentifully interleaved throughout the volume, are 
exceedingly spirited. Egypt has been so much “ done,” 
in the book line, of late years, that one is not apt to be 
taken with the title, however originally expressed, of ano- 
ther publication concerning its antiquities. The Pyra- 
mids do, indeed, seein to be eternal and the Sphinx an 
everlasting puzzle. Dr. Wainwright’s Sketches give us 
no brilliant pictures like Eothen—nor in following him do 
we appear to wander in the dream of an opium-eater, as 
under the guidance of the author of that intoxicating vol- 
ume, but they present a pleasing and truth-like descrip- 
tion of the condition ot Egypt—the Egypt of to-day. 

We cannot forbear saying here how much we are grati- 
fied at the substitution of such works as these for the 


the Cloud, by a Favonian breath, or the groans of Atlas, 
Explanations of sueh phrases are weil enough, but we 
think the annotator might have saved himself the trouble 
of informing any one who can read or talk, that when 
Young said a “furrow’d brow,” he meant a wrinkled 
brow, that the word “ abscond,” meant to withdraw from 
view, and that to “ earth a treasure,’ was to hide a treas- 
ure in the earth. 

These little gratuitous services, however, need not di- 
minish our admiration of the most beautiful edition of 
Young yet presented to the public, and which Messrs, 
Nash & Woodhouse doubtless stand ready to present to 
their friends. 


Hanp-Boox or LITERATURE AND THE Fine ARTs: 
Comprising complete and accurate Definitions of all 
Terms employed in Belles-Lettres, Philosophy, The- 
ology, &c., &c. Compiled and arranged by George 
Ripley and Bayard Taylor. New York: Geo. P. 


Putnam. 1852. 


The latest enterprise in the book-trade, which Mr. Put- 
nam has undertaken, is one which promises to place into 


ordinary “ purple and gold’’ Christmas finery. One of| the hands of every body a series of very excellent and 
them is worth a dozen of the “ Forget-me-Nots,” and | useful volumes, as authorities in all branches of human 
“Friendship’s Offerings’’ which, in times past, were made | investigation. ‘The work before us is the second of the 
to do centre-table service from Christmas Eve to New | series, the “ Dictionary of Dates’”’ having been the first. 


Year’s Day, and were then forgotten forever. Nash and 


The preparation of a “ Hand-Book of Literature and 


Woodhouse have sent us these volumes, but they may | the Fine Arts,” could not, perhaps, have been confided to 


also be found at Randolph’s and Morris’s bookstores. 





a better person than Mr. Ripley. Aman of ripe scholar- 
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ship and refined taste in Art, he is remarkable alike for 
industry and method. From a cursory examination of 
his present performance, we are disposed to think that it 
has been compiled, to meet an immediate demand, with 
too much haste. The definitions though clear, are not 
full, and the articles of a more extended character, while 
obviously free from bias or partiality, are yet occasionally 
incomplete. One of these we take occasion to notice. 
Under the genera] head of Literature, the author comes 
to speak of American Letters, of which he gives a fair 
and well-digested summary. But he, singularly enough, 
oinits to place, among the eminent writers on law, the dis- 
tinguished name of Chancellor Kent, associated forever 
in the jurisprudence of the country with the names of 
Marshall and Story; and makes no mention at all of the 
eminent literary labors of the lamented Legaré, under 
whose charge the Southern Review became a worthy 
rival of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. These omis- 
sions, we say, would seem to imply precipitation in the 
getting up of the volume. But lest we may appear un- 
fair in judging the edifice by a single brick, we have no 
hesitation whatever in saying that few more valuable books 
have been issued from an American publishing house than 
this, and that we give Mr. Putnam great credit for supply- 
ing the large class of reading men, whose means will not 
allow them to purchase such expensive works as the lar- 
ger Encyclopedias, with so valuable a vade mecum, at a 
comparatively inconsiderable charge. 


This work is for sale by Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse. 


Swattow Bary, or A Sojourn in the Old Dominion, 
By John P. Kennedy. Revised Edition. With Twenty 
Illustrations by Strother. New York: George P. Put- 
nam. 1851. 


Nobody in Virginia needs to be told what Swallow Barn 
is—a series of most agreeable and faithful sketches of 
Virginia life, drawn by the hand of a master. Twenty 
years ago, it was read and enjoyed, from the Chesapeake 
to the Ohio, and now a second generation will read and 
enjoy it in a much more worthy and beautiful edition. 
We do not think we praise it too highly in saying, that in 
after times, when the historian shall garner up all the 
cotemporaneous materiel which he can find to represent, 
as it was, the social life of the Old Dominion in 1820, he 
will value Swallow Barn above anything else in his pos- 
session. 


. . . *.¢ ; 
Strother’s illustrations, in the edition before us, are 


very excellent, and could not possibly have been done by 
any other than a Southern man. One must have grown 
up among the negroes, been the companion of their sports, 
frequented the quarters on a plantation, and stolen the 
“ pone” of corn bread from the “ aunty’s” kitchen fire, to 
catch so exactly the negro’s expression and draw him so 
much to the life. We congratulate Mr: Kennedy upon 
his good fortune in securing the services of so capital an 
illustrator; Strother has done for him what Retschz did 
for Goethe, though in a less pretending way. If we 
should ever attempt the delineation of Southern manners 
in fiction, by all means, we should try to enlist Strother to 
make the designs for its embellishment. 

This new edition of Swallow Barn is for sale by Morris. 


Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia. Hanv-Boox or Univer- 
SAL Biocrapuy. By Parke Godwin. New York: 
Geo. P. Putnam. 1852. 


This portly and respectable volume seems to have 
been compiled with labour and discrimination from former 
biographical dictionaries, and will be most acceptable to 





the public. Mr. Godwin is a man of talent and accurate 
investigation, but from his position as one of the Editors 
of a most objectionable anti-slavery paper—the Evening 
Post—and his known sectional prejudices, the original 
portions of his volume must be received with caution. 
He states himself in the Preface, that perhaps some names 
are given which might have been omitted, and others 
omitted which should have been supplied, and we find 
upon examination that, as far as American personages 
are concerned, the unnecessary biographies are of Nor- 
thern, while the omissions are almost altogether of South- 
ern celebrities. Notwithstanding these faults, the work, 
as we have said, is a valuable one, and is a most impor- 
tant addition to the “ Home Cyclopedia” which Putnam 
is engaged in publishing. 

It may be obtained in Richmond of Nash & Woodhouse. 


Tae Woopsine: A Holiday Gift. Edited by Caroline 
May. With Illustrations. Philadelphia; Lindsay and 
Blakiston. 


This showily attired, holiday book, which comes to us 
“ with the compliments of the season,” is made up of an 
agreeable variety of prose and verse, original and select- 
ed, evincing the good taste and literary talent of Miss 
Caroline May. It will commend itself to purchasers as 
a proper presentation volume. 

To be obtained at Morris’s bookstore. 


New York: 
f851. 


We have been enabled to bestow but very little time 
upon this (outwardly) handsome volume, and can only 
call the attention of our readers to the general character 
of the work, abstaining from any opinion of its literary 
value. Drayton is a young man who, early bound ap- 
prentice to a shoemaker, bas his aspirations crushed within 
his breast by an inexorable fatality. A haughty aristo- 
crat by spurning him like a dog, and calling his beloved 
Plutarch a “trashy romance,” first arouses his energy, 
and he soon passes away from the ignoble life and the 
more ignoble employment which had hitherto chained his 
faculties. 

We have not space to follow him through the various 
incidents of his career, and indeed with the limited insight 
we have been compelled to content ourselves with into 
this his life, would find the task somewhat difficult. We, 
however, feel the more entitled to pass the work with this 
hasty notice, as, should we proceed farther, we should be 
compelled to encounter “ Mr. Brown,” one of the charec- 
ters who was the author of those terrible lines “To 
Mary.” If our readers are nervous we recommend to 
them the most careful look-out for the above-mentioned 
verses—in order that the work may be instantly closed, 
and that very disagreeable, (or, as Charles Lamb would 
say, “ inconvenient’) visitant, coma be staved off. 

Finally after all his vicissitudes, Drayton marries Ellen, 
the lady of his heart, and on achieving for his hero this 
consummation, in many cases so devoutly to be wished, 
the author kindly “takes leave” of him and his fortunes. 
We do the same with only the additional remark that Mr. 
Drayton presents himself to us, (to narrate for our amuse- 
ment the narrative of his life,) in an “ outward accoutre- 
ment” as graceful and becoming as those master work- 
men tailors, the Harpers, are ever accustomed to supply 
to such mere novices. 

“ Drayton” may be found at Morris’s Book Store. 


Drayton: A Story of American Life. 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 
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A PAPER FOR YOUR FAMILY. 





‘NEW VOLUME..NEW FEATURES..NEW TYPE 





SERIES FOR 1851. 


THE HOME JOURNAL. 


Published weekly in the City of New York, at Two Dollars a Year. 


On the first of January next, commences a New Series of this copious, comprehensive, and elegantly printed 
Fami_y Newspa?er, which is now acknowledged to be 


THE INDISPENSABLE DRAWING ROOM GAZETTE OF THE COUNTRY, 


A home is hardly complete, we think we may venture to say, without the HOME JOURNAL, which is the 
CHRONICLE OF ALL THAT INTERESTS ALL CLASSES OF SOCIETY, and of the intelligence which 
most enlivens an Ametican home. 

New YerK IS THE GREAT CENTRE, and here, at the fountain head of novelty, incident, literature, and foreign 4 
news, the Home Journal is edited and published. Its Editors, (Gro. P. Morris and N. P. Wix.is,) devote their 


entire time, skill and experience, to the task of giving, each week, " 
EVERY THING WORTH KNOWING. 


THEY PARTICULARLY KEEP AN EYE ON ALL THE i 


WHIMS AND NOVELTIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY, 


PRESENTING SKETCHES OF THE 


BIEILILIES OlF OUIR WIOMNE. 


And careful portraits of 


THE DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


in addition to this, the utmost pains are taken, by translations from French Journals, and by foreign correspondence 
to prepare such reports of 4 


THE F 4SHIONVABLE GOSSIP OF PARIS, 


As will exceedingly instruct and amuse. 








We present to our readers, the facts and outlines of all news. In our literary department, we aim at sketches and 
readable criticism, and in our condensation of the fecund productions of the vast newspaper world of England, we, 
aim to avoid the tiresome, and the local, and transfer to our columns the pick of English information and brilliancy 
while we endeavor to select with a true sense of pure morals, true wit, and genuine humor. 


In addition to the above, we propose to give, in the course of the coming volume, 


One Entirely New Feature, 


Which we think will particularly INTEREST THE LADIES, viz: 


A SERIES OF RETURNED LOVE LETTERS. 


This being a species of composition that interests all readers, we trust to make the numbers of the Home Journal 
more eagerly looked for, and more carefully preserved than ever. 






We have also new correspondents in London and Paris., who will send us much that could never reach us 
through foreign Journals. 


As a New Year's Present froma Gentlemanto a Lady, 


The Home Journal is one, of which the remembrance is renewed every week, and it is unsurpassed as a gift in good 
taste. 


TERMS—For one copy, $2, for three copies, $5, or one copy for three years, $5—always in 
advance. Subscribe without delay. 
Address, 


MORRIS & WILLIS, 


Editors and Proprietors, 107, Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE “SOBER SECOND THOUGHT” OF AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

The following letter will explain itself. We thank our correspondent for his recog- 
nition of our claims upon the Svuthern public, and we trust that his view of the matter 
will be taken by all such as have an idea of withdrawing their names from the Messen- 
ger. We hold it no good excuse to decline subscribing to the Messenger, because one 
already takes so many other periodicals—these must be northern, and we submit that 
the course of our correspondent is much the more consonant with a proper Southern 
pride—to drop one of the Northern works and continue to foster our own literature. 





Greenville, Meriwether Co., Georgia, December 22nd, 1850. 


Dear S1r,—My previous letter, requesting the discontinuance of your periodical, 
was not dictated from any thing noticed in it, unworthy of a Southern work, but alone 
because my subscription list, as I thought, had extended too far ; but, sir, on reflection, 
I will continue the Messenger, and curtail my list by dropping some other paper, less 
devoted, and less energetic, in support of Southern rights. 


You will therefore see en- 
closed $10 and continue the magazine. 


Yours, &c. 
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1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the mostbeautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casn. [9° THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [> 





3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 


be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus | 








VALUABLE BOOKS—FREE OF POSTAGE 


transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will ke permitted. Nor will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 


J. W. RANDOLPH PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING: 


The Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829—30. 


$3 50, according to style of binding. 


Price 83 or 


This is a book that every one ought to buy and read. 


The Virginia Report of 1799, touching the Alien and Sedition laws, together with the Virginia 


Resolutions of Dec. 21, 1798. 


edition, by a gentleman of Virginia—$1 50. 


The debates and proceedings thereon in the House of Delegates 
of Virginia, and several other documents illustrative of the Resolutions. 


A new and improved 


A Guide to Commissioners in Chancery, with practical Forms for the discharge of their duties, 
adapted to the New Code of Virginia, by James M. Matthews, Attorney at Law—8 vo.—$2 50. 
Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia, by Henry St. George Tucker—3rd new edition— 


2 vols. 8 vo.—S10. 


A second edition of an Essay on Slavery, by Thomas R. Dew, late President of William and 


Mary College. Williamsburg—o0 cents. 


The Family Companion, or Book of Rare and Useful Receipts, embracing a Cook’s, House- 
wife's, Artist’s, and Medical Department, by J. R. Wells. M. D.—25 cents. 





The Laws of Good Breeding, or the Science of Etiquette, for Ladies and Gentlemen, contain- 
ing the Rules and Usages of polite society ; a chapter on Women, Courtship and Marriage ; with 
an Appendix, containing additional instruction, maxims, &c., in personal behaviour, conversation, 
domestic happiness, education, economy, &c., compiled from the most authentic sourees—12 cts. 

Any of the above will be sent by mail In paper covers, free of postage, by remitting the price, 
—post paid. 

Orders for Books, Music, Stationery, Blank Books, or Bookbinding, will receive prompt atten- 
tion if addressed to 121, Main st., Richmond, Va. 

January, 1851. 
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THE UNITED STATES | 
Life Insurance Annuity and Trust Company. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL—CASH SYSTEM. 
CAPITAL $250,000. 


OFFICE, 28 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA. 














OFFICE IN RICHMOND, AT THE OFFICE OF HAXALL & BROTHER. 
TWELFTH STREDT, NEAR CARY. 


This company is organized upon the mixed.principle, Stock and Mutual, which combined fea- 
tures offer to insured members double the usual security. The cash system of payments has also 
heen adopted, thus avoiding the heavy drawback created by unpaid premium notes. The table 
rates of premium upon which its policies are being issued, is the only scale experience has proven 
should be adopted, as affording the requisite security to the insured, and an undoubted guarantee 
for the perpetuity of such institutions. An experimental table may be found worthless at the very 
instant a policy should possess its greatest value. Life Insurance, very properly, is arresting the 
attention of the world. The public, however, in their commendable willingness to embrace and 
employ its wise and salutary provisions, should make ultimute security the primary and most im- 
portant object, which can only be attained by so adjusting the premjums as to anticipate unex- 
pected losses and fluctuations of every kind. Itis the purpose of this Cempany annually to credit 
upon the policies of holders and books of the Company such an amount of profits as shall not 
ulfect the stability or impair the sacredness of its contracts. 

scene may, at the option of the insured, be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly io 
advance. 

All necessary information, together with blanks, pamphlets, &c., may be obtained gratis at the 


office of the Company, No. 28, Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, and at the Office of Haxall 


& Brother, Twelfth Street, near Cary, in Richmond, Va. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS. 


Stephen R. Crawford, ‘Paul .B, Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Floranee, James Devereux, 
Wn. M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 


STEPHEN R. CRAWFORD, President. 
AMBROSE W. THOMPSON, Vice President. 
CHARLES G. IMLAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 
MANUEL EYRE, Actuary. 
THOMAS BALCH, Counsel and Attorney. 
PAUL B. GODDARD, M. D., Medical 
WM. PEPPER, M. D. § Examiners 
JAMES DURNO, General Agent for Pa. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 


Hon, Thomas J. Oakley, City Hall, 
Jacob Reese, 42 Beaver street, 
John L. Buckley, 31 Front street, 
Dr. Johu B. Beck, 14 Le Roy Place, 
Stephen Cambreleng, 18 Wall street, 
eorge Clark, 110 and 278 Broadway, and 10 Astor House, | 
Hon. THOMAS J. OAKLEY, Chairman of Board. 
STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, Attorney abd Counsel. , 
DR. JOHN B. BECK, 14 Leroy Place, ? Consulting 
DR. ABRAM L. COX, 8 Union Place, Physicians. 
DR. EDWARD FIELDS, 4 Chariton street, Medical 
DR, JOHN T. METCALF, 785 Broadway. ¢ Examiners. 
AGENT FOR RICHMOND.--WM. HENRY HAXALL. 
Counsel aud Attorney---SAMUEL TAYLOR. 
my Medical Examiner---ROBERT W. HAXALL. 
August, 1850. sora 
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CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the mostbeautiful quality. 

2.« The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
hers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casu. (3° THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [> 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 





be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 











transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 











VALUABLE BOOKS—FREE OF POSTAGE. 


J. W. RANDOLPH PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING: 
The Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829—30. Price $3 or 


$3 50, according to style of binding. 


This is a book that every one ought to buy and read. 


The, Virginia Report of 1799, touching the Alien and Sedition laws, together with the Virginia 
Resolutions of Dee. 21, 1798. The debates and proceedings thereon in the House of Delegates 


of Virginia, and several other documents illustrative of the Resolutions. 


edition, by a gentleman of Virginia—$1 50. 


A new and improved 


A Guide to Commissioners in Chancery, with practical Forms for the discharge of their duties, 
adapted to the New Code of Virginia, by James M. Matthews, Attorney at Law—8 vo.—$2 50. 


Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia, by 
vols. 8 vo.—$10. 


Henry St. George Tuecker—3rd new edition— 


A second edition of an Essay on Slavery, by Thomas R. Dew, late President of William and 


Mary College. Williamsburg—50 cents. 


The Family Companion, or Book of Rare and Useful Receipts, embracing a Cook’s, House- 
wife's, Artist's, and Medical Department, by J. R. Wells. M. D.—25 cents. 


The Laws of Good Breeding, or the Seience of Etiquette, for Ladies and Gentlemen, contain- 





ing the Rules and Usages of polite society ; a chapter on Women, Courtship and Marriage; with 
an Appendix, containing additional instruction, maxims, &c., in personal behaviour, conversation, 
domestic happiness, education, economy, &c., compiled from the most authentic sourees—12 cts. 
Any — above will be sent by mail in paper covers, free of postage, by remitting the price, 
—post paid. 
Orders for Books, Music, Stationery, Blank Books, or Bookbinding, will receive prompt atten- 
tion if addressed to 121, Main st., Richmond, Va. 
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A SOUTHERN HOME JOURNAL. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1851, 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The only Weekly Journal of its class now published South of the Potomac, and pronounced by its 
contemporaries, both North and South, 


THE HANDSOMEST FIRESIDE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 
Published every Saturday, in Charleston, S. C., by WALKER & RICHARDS, at Two 


Dollars a Year, in advance. 


The Gazette is now permanently established, and its steadily advancing reputation and popularity, afford evi- 
dence that such a Journal is both needed and appreciated by the Southern people. It is a paper of the larger class, 
containing weekly four columns more matter than the Home Journal of New York, and printed from beautiful type, 
on paper of the finest quality. It is conducted by Mr. Wittiam C. Ricuarps, who is aided by Mr. D. H. Jacquzs, 
a gentleman of high attainments and cultivated tastes. a 

Many of the best writers of the entire South are regular contributors to its columns, and it has a well regulated 


HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, i 


through whom all intelligence of interest, in every department of ART, SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND IN- i 
DUSTRY, is mpron ong 4 and speedily obtained. The Guzette is independent in criticism, and in the discussion, of ui 
every legitimate topic, but strictly 


‘ NEUTRAL IN POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


It will contain well digested abstracts of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENWCE, 


Together with ’ } 
REPORTS OF THE MARKET AND GENERAL PRICES CURRENT. . 


~ whe 


The publishers deem it unnecessary to extend this Prospectus, further than to pledge themselves that the Gazette a) 
shall not be second in 


ELEGANCE, INTEREST, OR EXTENT OF INFORMATION, 


to any weekly family newspaper in the known world. They invoke the patronage and support of all those who 
desire to see the intellectual resources of the South developed, and who feel a just pride in every token of her pro- 
gress. Having shown that a Southern family newspaper may be — 


a 


“AS CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST; AND AS GOOD AS THE BEST,” 


they are willing to confide their enterprise to the patriotism and generosity of their fellow-citizens of the Southern 
States. 


a a ree 


TERMS TO CLUBS: 


It will be furnished to persons becoming responsible for the whole number of copies, and having them sent to one 
address, on the following terms : 


Pee mae ty nee Th 


Three copies, - - - . o * p : $5 
Five copies, - = - s » s « ; 4 8 | 
Ten copies, . - - - - ° ‘ ‘ 15 : 


te All orders must be accompanied with the monty, and addressed, post-paid, to 


WALKER & RICHARDS, 
Charleston, S. C. ° 


N. B.—Editors who will copy, or notice fully, this Prospectus, shail receive the Gazette regularly, and also a 
beautiful Juvenile Magazine, entitled “ The Schoolfellow.” 


lv 
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CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


1, THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published in 
monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in 
the best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful quality. 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num- 
bers make a volume,—and the price of subscription is $5 
per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casu. [—” THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO- 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. [= 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will 
be assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus 





transmitting payment, is required (besides taking proper 
evidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a mem- 
orandum of the number and particular marks of the note 
sent; or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post 
Masters, according to the present laws. 

4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been pyblished, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 

5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
FIVE copies of the MESSENGER, for one year. ¥ 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and sub- 
scriber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
No. of the volume is issued: and after that time, no dis- 
continuance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will 
any subscription be discontinued while any thing remains 
due thereon, unless at the option of the editor. 








VALUABLE BOOKS—FREE OF POSTAGE. 


J. W. RANDOLPH PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING: 


The Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829—30. Price $8 or 
$3 50, according to style of binding. This is a book that every one ought to buy and read. 

The Virginia Report of 1799, touching the Alien and Sedition laws, together with the Virginia 
Resolutions of Dec. 21, 1798. The debates and proceedings thereon in the House of Delegates 
of Virginia, and several other documents illustrative of the Resolutions. A new and improved 


edition, by a gentleman of Virginia—$1 50, 


A Guide to Commissioners in Chancery, with practical Forms for the discharge of their duties, 
adapted to the New Code of Virginia, by James M. Matthews, Attorney at Law—8 vo.—2 50. 
Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia, by Henry St. George Tucker—3rd new edition— 


vols. 8 vo.—810. 


A second edition of an Essay on Slavery, by Thomas R. Dew, late President of William and 


Mary College, Williamsburg—50 cents. 


The Family Companion, or Book of Rare and Useful Receipts, embracing a Cook’s, House- 
wife’s, Artist’s, and Medical Department, by J. R. Wells. M. D.—25 cents. 


The Laws of Good Breeding, or the Science of Etiquette, for Ladies and Gentlemen, contain- 


ing the Rules and Usages of polite society ; a chapter on Women, Courtship and Marriage; with 
an Appendix, containing additional instruction, maxims, &c., in personal behaviour, conversation, 
domestic happivess, education, economy, &c., compiled from the most authentic sources—12 ets. 

Any wae above will be sent by mail in paper covers, free of postage, by remitting the price, 
—post paid. 


_ Orders for Books, Musie, Stationery, Blank Books, or Bookbinding, will receive prompt atten- 
tion if addressed to 121, Main st., Richmond, Va. 
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VIRGINIA BOOKS. 


NO. 121, MAIN STREET. 
J. W. RANDOLPH OFFERS FOR SALE, IN ANY QUANTITY— 








Judge Henry St. George Tucker’s Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia, 3rd edition—980 

prince, 2 vols. 8 vo., sheep—$10. 
homas Jefferson's Memoir, Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers, edited by T. J. Ran- 
dolph, 2017 pages, 4 vols, 8 vo., ealf—$4. 

The Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829—30. 920 pages, 
8 vo., calf. Price $3.50. This book contains the speeches of Presidents Madison and Monroe, 
John Randolph, Judge Marshall, Governors Giles and Tazewell, and other distinguished men. 

A Guide to Commissioners in Chancery, with practical Forms for the discharge of their duties, 
adapted to the New Code of Virginia, by James M. Matthews, Attorney at Law, 234 pages, 8 
vo., sheep—$2 50. 

Thomas Jeffersou’s Reports of cases determined in the General Court of Virginia, from 1730 
to 1772, 145 pages, 8 vo.—boards $1 50; calf $2. 

The Virginia Report of 1799, touching the Alien and Sedition laws, together with the Virginia 
Resolutions of Dec. 21, 1798. The debates and proceedings thereon in the House of Delegates 
of Virginia, and several other documents illustrative of the Resolutions. A new and improved 
edition, by a gentleman of Virginia, 264 pages, 8 vo., half ealf—$1 50. 
da udge Henry St. George Tucker's Letters on Constitutional Law, 242 pages, 12 mo., muslin, 

cents. } 

J. W. Randolph has published a catalogue, (220 pages, 12 mo.,) of his stock, with sizes, bind- 
ings, and prices of each book, which may be had by applying at 121 Main street, Richmond. 


May, 1851. 
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MAGFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
General Book, Job and Loncy Printers, 
i ~hj Ne. 14,9 
Law Buildity, Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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ENGLISH REPORTS 


IN LAW AND EQUITY: 








PROPOSALS 
BY LITTLE & BROWN, 


Law Booxsexteas, 112 Wasuineton Streev, Boston, 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION 


A NEW SERIES OF LAW AND EQUITY REPORTS. 


The want of some system by which the decisions and judicial opinions of the several Courts of Law and Equity 
in England can be more promptly and cheaply furnished to the legal profession in this country, has long been eeri- 
ously felt and acknowledged. To meet a similar want in England, the “ Law Journat Reports,” and “ Tux 
Jurist,” which, together, report decisions in all the Courts in Law and Equity, within a few weeks afier their 
delivery, were commenced a number of years since, and have met with the universal approbation of the legal profes- 
sion. Their high cost, however, has hitherto prevented their general circulation in this country, and their merits are 
as yet but little known among us. 


The subscribers propose to republish these reports 1N FULL. as fast as they appear in England and can be receiv- 
ed here. They will contain reports of cases decided in the House of Lords, the Privy Ceuncil, the several Courts 
of Equity, the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, the Court of Exchequer and Exchequer 
Chamber, the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts, the Court of Bankruptcy, including, also, the Election Cases, 
the Crown Cases Reserved, and the Railway and Canal Cases. 


These reports will be published in monthly numbers or parts, commencing with the decisions of Michaelmas (No- 
vember) Term, 1850, and will be carefully edited by a member of the bar, with notes and references to analogous 
American decisions. The first number will appear im a few days. ¥ 


Each number will consist of over THREE HUNDRED pages closely printed octavo, on the best paper, and in clear, 
fair type, and will contain a table of cases, and a full table of contents, thus forming a complete volume by itself, as 
well as a part of an entire series. Every alternate or second number will be paged consecutively from the number 
immediately preceding, and will contain a table of cases, and of contents to both, and thus form,every two months, 
a complete volume, ready for binding, of over six hundred pages. In each volume the cases of the several Courts 
will be found arranged together, and in point of style and typographical execution, this series will be fully equal to 
the best reports of England or this country. 


It is designed to make this a PERMANENT PUBLICATION, and thus establish a new series of ExGiisu Law anp 
Equity Reports, which shall, in all respects, be far in advance of any other reprint of English Reports in this coun- 
try, and which shall furnish to the American lawyer the decisions of Westminster Hall, nearly two years before they 
eould otherwise be obtained, and long before the publication of the contemporaneous decisions of most of our own 
tribunals. 


The profession may be assured that this series will be the most complete of any reports now published. A care- 
ful examination of the Jurist and Law Journal, for a series of years, discloses the fact that many important cases 
are here reported which are not found in the contemporaneous reports of Meeson and Welsby, Manning, Granger 
& Scott, Adolphus & Ellis, and other reporters; and the Law Journal alone, during the first seven years of its ex- 
istence, vublished over 1,000 cases not then elsewhere reported. This publication will include all the future decis- 
ions of the Law and Equity Courts hereafter contained in the several series of English Reports. 


The price of this publication, forming six volumes octavo, will be $10 a year, payable in advance, or the six vol- 
umes, handsomely and uniformly bound in law sheep, $12. 

Each monthly part will be sold separately, if desired, at $1 each. 

As to the character of the reports of the “ Law Journal” and “ The Jurist,” but little need be said. They were 
established to furnish the profession with the actual decision of causes, and the reasoning of the Court thereupon, 
with a clear, concise, and sufficient abstract of the facts, without the prolix arguments of counsel usually found in 
the late English Reports. They are not encumbered with Nisit Prius decisions, but contain only those cases argued 
and decided in banc, and upon matureconsideration. In England these Reports are regarded as of high authority, 
and are cited with approbation and respect in the English Courts, and by their most eminent elementary writers. 
They are regularly digested and inserted in the Annual Digests of Harrison, and others, and have received the ex- 
press sanction of distinguished English Judges. They are cited with confidence, and as authority, in the judicial 
opinions of Judge Story, and other eminent American Judges, and in the writings of Greenleaf, Kent, Angell, Phil- 
lips, Chitty, and others; and, for accuracy, clearness, and brevity are believed to be equal to any English Reports 
now published. The publishers feel confident that the low price of this series, combined with the promptness and 
regularity with which the latest decisions will here be offered to the profession, cannot fail to recommend it as a useful 
and desirable publication. 


Orders addressed to the subscribers, No. 112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.,or to any of their Agents. 


LITTLE & BROWN. 
Boston, March, 185]. 
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Revue Des Deux Mondes, for 1851. 


With a Supplementayy Volume to be given Gratis to every Anuual Subscriber. Sub- 
scriptions $10 per annum. Published on the 1st and 15th of each month. 


Hitherto this eminent French Periodical bas formed annually four volumes, each of 1,100 pages ; 
in future it is the intention of the publisher to make a most important and novel addition without 
any enhancement of price. Subscribers for the year 1851 will receive (gratis) early in the year a 
copy of the *‘ANNUAIRE POLITIQUE, LITTERAIRE, ET STATISTIQUE” for 1850. 

It will form one large volume of 700 pages. illustrated with beautifully executed Engravings of 
eminent statesmen and men of letters. The first volume (1850) will contain the History of the 
Revolutions of 1848 and °49, giving the different constitutions they have modified, the History of 
each Government during the year 1250, the political, industrial, and literary movements in every 
part of the world. a history of scientific discoveries, historical notices of men who have during 
that year distinguished themselves, whether in politics, letters, or in science, with a critical essay 
on the present position of the European and American press. 

This volume will be presented to annual subscribers of $10, and will be ready for delivery early 
in the year. 

It is the intention of the publisher to devote to a yet further extent than heretofore, considera- 
ble space to the consideration of American Literature, Science, and Politics, impartially and fairly 
treated—so that the American public will thus receive a complete European resumé of what is 
doing in their own country. 

Publishers who are desirous of having their publications noticed or reviewed in this journal will 
please send copies to Mr. BAILLIERE. Having a wide European and American circulation, a 
notice or review must be of great value both commercially and morally. 

Sole Agent for the United States H. BAILLIERE, Foreign Scientific Bookseller, 169 Fulton 
street, New York—where every new and standard work in the various departments of Science 
may be found. 


February, 1851. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
General Book, Job and Lancy Printers, 
~ NM. 14,0>~~ 
Tow Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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ENGLISH REPORTS 


IN LAW AND EQUITY: 

















PROPOSALS 
BY LITTLE & BROWN, 


Law Booxse.iers, 112 Wasuineton Street, Boston, 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION 


A NEW SERIES OF LAW AND EQUITY REPORTS. 


The want of some system by which the decisions and judicial opinions of the several Courts of Law and Equity 
in England can be more promptly and cheaply furnished to the legal profession in this country, has long been seri- 
ously felt and acknowledged. ‘To meet a similar want in England, the “‘ Law Journat Reports,” and “ Tux 
Jurist,” which, together, report decisions in in all the Courts in Law and Equity, within a few weeks after their 
delivery, were commenced a number of vears since, and have met with the universal approbation of the legal profes- 
sion. Their high cost, however, has hitherto prevented their general circulation in this country, and their merits are 
as yet but little known among us. 


The subscribers propose to republish these reports IN FULL. as fast as they appear in England and can be receiv- 
ed here. They will contain reports of cases decided in the House of Lords, the Privy Council, the several Courts 
of Equity, the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, the Court of Exchequer and Exchequer 
Chamber, the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts, the Court of Bankruptcy, including, also, the Election Cases, 
the Crown Cases Reserved, and the Railway and Canal Cases. 


These reports will be published in monthly numbers or parts, commencing with the decisions of Michaelmas {No- 
vember) Term, 1850, and will be carefally edited by a member of the bar, with notes and references to analogous 
American decisions. The first number will appear in a few days. 


Each number will consist of over THREE HUNDRED pages closely printed octavo, on the best paper, and in clear, 
fair type, and will contain a table of cases, und a full table of contents, thus forming a complete volume by itself, as 
well as a part of an entire series. Every alternate or second number will be paged consecutively from the number 
immediately preceding, and will contain a table of cases, and of contents to both, and thus form, every two menths, 
acomplete volume, ready for binding, of over six hundred pages. In each volume the cases of the several Courts 
will be found arranged together, and in point of style and typographical execution, this series will be fully equal to 
the best reports of England or this country. 


It is designed to make this a PERMANENT PUBLICATION, and thus establish a new series of ENGLish Law anp 
Equity Reports, which shall, in all respects, be far in advance of any other reprint of English Reports in this coun- 
try, and which shall furnish to the American lawyer the decisions of Westminster Hall, nearly two years before they 
could otherwise be obtained, and long before the publication of the contemporaneous decisions of most of our own 
tribunals. 


The profession may be assured that this series will be the most complete of any reports now published. A care- 
ful examination of the Jurist and Law Journal, for a series of years, discloses the fact that many important cases 
are here reported which are not found in the contemporaneous reports of Meeson and Welsby, Manning, Granger 
& Scott, Adolphus & Ellis, and other reporters; and the Law Journal alone, during the first seven years of its ex- 
istence, published over 1,000 cases not then elsewhere reported. This publication will include all the future decis- 
tons of the Law and Equity Courts hereafter contained in the several series of English Reports. 


The price of this publication, forming six volumes octavo, will be $10 a year, payable in advance, or the six vol- 
umes, handsomely and uniformly bound in law sheep, $12. 

Each monthly part will be sold separately, if desired, at $1 each. 

As tu the character of the reports of the “ Law Journal” and “ The Jurist,” but little need be said. They were 
established to furnish the profession with the actual decision of causes, and the reasoning of the Court thereupon, 
with a clear, concise, and sufficient abstract of the facts, without the prolix arguments of counsel usually found in 
the late English Reports. They are not encumbered with Nist Prius decisions, but contain only those cases argued 
and decided in banc, and upon mature consideration. In England these Reports are regarded as of high authority, 
and are cited with approbation and respect in the English Courts, and by their most eminent elementary writers. 
They are regularly digested and inserted in the Annual Digests of Harrison, and others, and have receis ed the ex- 
press sanction of distinguished English Judges. They are cited with confidence, and as authority, in the judicial 
opinions of Judge Story, and other eminent American Judges, and in the writings of Greenleaf, Kent, Angell, Phil- 
lips, Chitty, and others; and, for accuracy, clearness, and brevity are belicved to be equal to any English Reports 
now published. The publishers feel confident that the low price of this series, combined with the promptness and 
regularity with which the latest decisions will here be offered to the profession, cannot fail to recommend it us a useful 
and desirable publication. 


Orders addressed to the subscribers, No. 112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.,or to any of their Agents. 


LITTLE & BROWN. 
Boston, March, 185]. 
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VIRGINIA BOOKS. 


NO. 121, MAIN STREET. 
J. W. RANDOLPH OFFERS FOR SALE, IN ANY QUANTITY— 








Judge Henry St. George Tucker’s Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia, 3rd edition—980 

pages, 2 vols. 8 vo., sheep—$10. 
homas Jefferson’s Memoir, Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers, edited by T. J. Ran- 
dolph, 2017 pages, 4 vols, 8 vo., calf—$4. 

The Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia State Convention of 1829—30. 920 pages, 
8 vo., calf. Price $350. This book contains the speeches of Presidents Madison and Monroe, 
John Randolph, Judge Marshall, Govervors Giles and Tazewell, and other distinguished men. 

A Guide to Commissioners in Chancery, with practical Forms for the discharge of their duties, 
adapted to the New Code of Virginia, by James M. Matthews, Attorney at Law, 234 pages, 8 
vo., sheep—$2 50. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Reports of cases determined in the General Court of Virginia, from 1730 
to 1772, 145 pages, 8 vo.—boards $1 50; calf $2. 

The Virginia Report of 1799, touching the Alien and Sedition laws, together with the Virginia 
Resolutions of Dec. 21,1798. The debates and proceedings thereon in the House of Delegates 
ef Virginia, and several other documents illustrative of the Resolutions. A new and improved 
edition, by a gentleman of Ma gers 264 pages, 8 vo., half calf—$1 50. 

é Judge Henry St. George Tucker’s Letters on Constitutional Law, 242 pages, 12 mo., muslin, 
2 cents. 

J. W. Randolph has published a catalogue, (220 pages, 12 mo.,) of his stock, with sizes, bind- 

ings, and prices of each book, which may be had by applying at 121 Main street, Richmond. 


May, 1851. 








ASTOR HOUSE, NEW-YORK OUTY. 
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COLEMAN & STETSON. 











THE OFFICE OF THE MESSENGER 
Has been removed to the Whig Building, corner of Franklin and Governor Streets, 
up stairs. Entrance on Franklin Street. 








Grenerat Acrent.—Mr. Theodore N. Cobia, is. fully authorized to receive money 
on account of the Messenger as General Canvassing Agent. ll orders sent through 
Mr. Cobia, will be promptly honored. 
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A SOUTHERN HOME JOURNAL. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1851, 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The only Weekly Journal of its class now published South of the Potomac, and pronounced by its 
contemporaries, both North and South, 


THE HANDSOMEST FIRESIDE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA, 
Published every Saturday, in Charleston, S. C., by WAKER & RICHARDS, at Two 


Dollars a Year, in advance. 


The Gazette is now permanently established, and its steadily advancing reputation and popularity, afford evi- 
dence that such a Journal is both needed and appreciated by the Southern people. It is a paper of the larger class, 
containing weekly four columns more matter than the Home Journal of New York, and printed from beautiful type, 
on paper of the facet quality. It is conducted by Mr. Wittiam C. RicHarps, who is aided by Mr. D. H. Jacquzs, 
a gentleman of high attainments and cultivated tastes. 

Many of the best writers of the entire South are regular contributors to its columns, and it has a well regulated 


corps of 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, 


through whom all intelligence of interest, in every department of ART, SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND IN- 
DUSTRY, is onerws 4 and speedily obtained. The Gazette is independent in criticism, and in the discussion of 
every legitimate topic, but strictly 


NEUTRAL IN POLITICS AND RELIGION, 


It will contain well digested abstracts of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Together with 
REPORTS OF THE MARKET AND GENERAL PRICES CURRENT. 


The publishers deem it unnecessary to extend this Prospectus, further than to pledge themselves that the Gazette 
shall not be second in 


ELEGANCE, INTEREST, OR EXTENT OF INFORMATION, 


to any weekly family newspaper in the known world. They invoke the patronage and support of all those who 
desire to see the intellectual resources of the South developed, and who feel a just pride in every token of her pro- 
gress. Having shown that a Southern family newspaper may be 


“AS CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST; AND AS GOOD AS THE BEST,” 


they are willing to confide their enterprise to the patriotism and generosity of their fellow-citizens of the Southern 
States. 


TERMS TO CLUBS: 


It will be furnished to persons becoming responsible for the whole number of copies, and having them sent to one 
address, on the following terms : 
Three copies, - . : : ° ° ° ~ $5 
Five copies, = - - - : : - - - 8 
Ten copies, - - - - « . - 
tre” All orders must be accompanied with the money, and addressed, post-paid, to 


WALKER & RICHARDS, 
Charleston, S. C. 


- 15 


N. B.—Editors who will copy, or notice fully, this Prospectus, shall receive the Gazette regularly, and also a 
beautiful Juvenile Magazine, entitled “ The Schoolfellow.” 
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VIRGINIA BOOKS. NO. 2. 


NO. 121, MAIN STREET. 


J. W. RANDOLPH OFFERS FOR SALE, IN ANY QUANTITY— 


Munford’s Reports of Cases determined in the Court of Appeals of Virginia, from 1810 to 1820, 
3805 pages, 6 vols., 8 vo., half; $36. 

Randolph's Reports of cases determined in the Court of Appeals of Virginia, from 1825 to 1827, 
2823 pages, vols. 3. 4, 5 and 6, 8vo, sheep at $4 00. 

Cases decided in the General Court of Virginia, chiefly relating to the Penal Laws, from 1789 
to 1826, 1024 pages, 2 vols, 8 vo, sheep; $7. 

Hall's Digested Index to the Virginia Reports from Washington, 1790, to Leigh, vol. 3, 1831, 
1125 pages. 2 vols. 8vo, sheep; $3. 

Branch & Hening’s collection of Maxims, Rules, Definitions and Sayings in Law and Equity, 
163 pages, 8 vo. calf; $1. 

Construction construed, and Constitutions vindicated, by John Taylor, of Caroline, Virginia, 
344 pages, 8vo, sheep back; $1 25. 

Garden’s Anecdotes of the American Revolution, second series, 240 pages, 12mo, sheep back ; 
2c. ‘ 

Well’s Family Companion, or book of rare and useful receipts, 96 pages, 12mo, paper; 25c. 

The Laws of Good Breeding, or the Science of Etiquette, 72 pages, 12mo, paper; I2 c. 








Books By Mail—Free of Postage. 


From and after July Ist, Bound Books, Pamphlets, and Music, will be sent from 121 Main street, 
Free of Postage, to any part of the United States, to all who will remit the priee—post paid. 


July, 1851. J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond. 


ASTOR EOUSIE, NEW-YORK OIITY. 
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COLEMAN & STETSON. 











THE OFFICE OF THE MESSENGER 
Has been removed to the Whig Building, corner of Franklin and Governor Streets, 


up stairs. Entrance on Franklin. Street. 








Greyerat Acrent.—Mr, Theodore N. Cobii, is fully authorized to receive money 
on account of the Messenger as General Canvassing Agent. ll orders sent through 
Mr. Cobia, will be promptly honored. 
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MORRIS & BROTHER. 


Booksellers and Stationers, No. 97 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS, MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL AND 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Blank Books of every description, constantly on hand and manufactured to order ; Commercial Blanks 
of every description, such as Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bonds, &c., &c. Letter, 
Note, and Foolscap paper ; Music and Musical Instruments ; 
Sole agents for Worcester's Piano- Fortes. 


Es All New Books received as soon as published. Prompt attention will be given to all orders. 


ANOTHER NEW NOTE UPON WORCESTER’S PIANOS. 
From the New York Evening Post, April 12th, 1851. 


WORCESTER’S PIANOS.-—A country correspondent writes in a postscript to his letter : 
‘IT am giad to see in the papers frequent notices of the Piano-Fortes of Mr. H. Worcester of your 
city. I have had one for a year and it gives us great satisfaction. A musical gentleman who 
heard it in my parlor last summer, said immediately, ‘ that must be one of Worcester’s, for no one 
makes a Piano-Forte like him.’ ” 


The following editorial notice is copied from “Saroni’s Musical Times,’ New York, March 
8th, 1851— 

“SPLENDID PIANO FORTE.—We have seen at the Factory of H. Worcester, Third 
Avenue, a square Piano-Forte, (price $1,000,) which, in point of excellence of tone and ornament 
of case, surpasses any thing we have ever seen. We would gladly give a description of it, but 
knowing that a single glance at the instrument will convey a better idea of it than one half of 
Webster’s Dictionary, we invite our friends to go to the factory, where Mr. Worcester, the gen- 
tlemanly proprietor, will no doubt be glad to exhibit the instrument to them.” 

The plainer and less costly descriptions of PIANOS manufactured by WORCESTER, are 
warranted to be equal in tone, touch and durability to the more elaborately carved and elegantly 
finisbed instrumeuts, described in the above notice. 

Magnificently wrought iustruments, beautifully inlaid, ranging in price from $500 to $1,000, will 
be ordered for any customer, and warranted ty give satisfaction. 

We have in store an assortment ranging in price from $225 to $359. finished in beautiful rose- 
wood cases, in the latest and most fashionable styles; to which we invite the attention of Profes- 


sors, amateurs, and the public. MORRIS & BROTHER, 
Worcester's sole Agents, and dealers in Books and Stationery. 








For Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Old Point. 


STEAMBOAT AUGUSTA, CAPT, WM. C, SMITH. 


On Monday, the 3nd of June, this favorite and comfortable steamer resumed her place on 
the Port Walthall Line, having undergone a thorough repair, and been newly painted and fitted 
vg cars, running in connection with her, will leave the Richmond and Petersburg Depot at 54 
o'clock, A. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Returning, the AUGUSTA will leave Norfolk on the alternate days, viz: Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, gt 54 o’clock, A. M. 


Fare to Coke’s and Grove Wharf, - - $1.50 
Fare to Old Point and Norfolk, - - “ 2.00 
Children under 12 years of age half price. 

Servants, to any point above the Grove, - oy ke 
Do to Old Point or Norfolk, - - - 1.50 
Meals—each, - - - 50 


" ‘THOS. DODAMEAD, Sup’. 
July, 1851. 
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CLARENDON, 


NEW YORK. 
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0. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 


This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 
and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 
in this or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
ner, equal to the best private residences of the a; The location is very desirable, being located 
in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 


when they visit the city. 


as 


©. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
June, 1851. 


ASTOR HOUSE, NEW-YORIK ClTY. 
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COLEMAN & STETSON. 
THE OFFICE OF THE MESSENGER 


Has been removed to the Whig Buikding, corner of Franklin and Governor Streets, 
up stairs. Entrance on Franklin Street. 
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MORRIS & BROTHER. 


Booksellers and Stationers, No. 97 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS, MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL AND 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Blank Books of every description, constantly on hand and manufactured to order ; Commercial Blanks 
of every description, such as Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bonds, &c., &c. Letter, 
Note, and Foolscap paper ; Music and Musical Instruments ; 
Sole agents for Worcester’s Piano-Fortes. 


ke All New Books received as soon as-published. Prompt attention will be given to all orders. 


ANOTHER NEW NOTE UPON WORCESTER’S PIANOS. 
From the New York Evening Post, April 12th, 1851. 


WORCESTER’S PIANOS.—A country correspondent writes in a postscript to his letter: 
‘‘T am glad to see in the papers frequent notices of the Piano-Fortes of Mr. H. Worcester of your 
city. I have had one for a year and it gives us great satisfaction. A musical gentleman who 
heard it in my parlor last summer, said immediately, ‘ that must be one of Worcester’s, for no one 
makes a Piano-Forte like him.’ ” 


The following editorial notice is copied from ‘“ Saroni’s Musical Times,” New York, March 
8th, 1851— 

“SPLENDID PIANO FORTE.—We have seen at the Factory of H. Worcester, Third 
Avenue, a square Piano-Forte, (price $1,000,) which, in point of excellence of tone and ornament 
of case, surpasses any thing we have ever seen. We would gladly give a description of it, but 
knowing that a single glance at the instrument will convey a better idea of it than one half of 
Webster’s Dictionary, we invite our friends to go to the factory, where Mr. Worcester, the gen- 
tlemanly proprietor, will no doubt be glad to exhibit the instrument to them.” 

The plainer and less custly descriptions of PIANOS manufactured by WORCESTER, are 
warranted to be equal in tone, touch and durability to the more elaborately carved and elegantly 
finished instruments, described in the above notice. 

Magnificently wrought instruments, beautifully inlaid, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000, will 
be ordered for any customer, and warranted to give satisfaction. 

We have in store an assortment ranging in price from $2: 


$225 to $350, finished in beautiful rose- 
wood cases, in the latest and most fashionable styles; to which we invite the attention of Profes- 


sors, amateurs, and the public. MORRIS & BROTHER, 
Worcester’s sole Agents, and dealers in Books and Stationery. 











For Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Old Point. 


STEAMBOAT AUGUSTA, CAPT. WM. C. SMITH, 


On Monday, the 3nd of June, this favorite and comfortable steamer resumed her place on 
the Port Walthall Line, having undergone a thorough repair, and been newly painted and fitted 
up. 

PThe cars, running in connection with her, will leave the Richmond and Petersburg Depot at 54 
o'clock, A. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Returning, the AUGUSTA will leave Norfolk on the alternate days, viz: Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, at 54 o’clock, A. M. 


Fare to Coke’s and Grove Wharf, - - $1.50 
Fare to Old Point and Norfolk, - - - 2.00 
Children under 12 years of age half price. 
Servants, to any point above the Grove, - - 1.00 

Do to Old Point or Norfolk, - - - 1.50 
Meals—each, - - - : - 50 


THOS. DODAMEAD, Sup’. 


July, 1851. 
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CLARENDON, 


NEW YORK. 
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ur 0. ( PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 


ho 
61 This Hotel, situated Nos. 60 and 62 UNION PLACE, corner Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth 
ak street, has been opened by the undersigned, for the accommodation of families who are travelling, 


and who desire the comforts and quiet of a more retired situation than the other Hotels of New 
York. The arrangements of this Establishment are altogether superior to any thing of the kind, 


oo in this or perhaps any other country, being divided into suits of apartments, with Bathing Rooms 
me and other water conveniences attached. It is furnished in the most elegant and expensive man- 
t ner, equal to the best private residences of the city. The location is very desirable, being located 
" in view of Union Square, and opposite the beautiful grounds of E. Holbrook, Esq. The object of 
a the proprietor will be, to give that satisfaction to his patrons that will ensure him their custom 
ae when they visit the city. 

| 

, O. C. PUTNAM, PROPRIETOR. 
I] June, 1851. 
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COLEMAN & STETSON. 


THE OFFICE OF THE MESSENGER 
Has been removed to the Whig Building, corner of Franklin and Governor Streets, 











up stairs. Entrance on Franklin Street. 
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THE MESSENGER UNDER THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 





The Reduction of Postage on Periodicals under the new system is matter of congrat- 
ulation. to the Public. To all within 1500 miles of the place of publication, the rates 
are nearly twenty-five per cent less than under the former law, and to all within 500 
miles, more than 50 per cent less. The only augmentation is felt beyond 1500 miles, 
but as most of our readers reside within that limit, this will scarcely affect us. 

We trust this reduction in the cost of receiving the Messenger will bring to it a large 
increase of subscribers. While the objection, heretofore urged to subscribing, of the 
Expense of Postage, has been in a measure removed, we are endeavoring to make the 
magazine more and more worthy of the support of the Southern people. We subjoin 


THE RATES UNDER THE NEW LAW. 


PAYABLE QUARTERLY IN ADVANCE. 


; Per Quarter. 
For any distance under 500 miles, - - - - 74 Cents. 
Ts rT “ec 500 *§ and not exceeding 1500 15 6 
<4 (<4 cc 1500 34 74 <4 9500 _ 30 «c¢ 


The Postage, to secure the benefit of the deduction, must be pre-paid quarterly ; 
otherwise double these rates will be demanded. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Published at New Haven, Connecticut, every two months, in numbers of 152 pages each, 


AT @5 A YEAR. 
Eprrors, Pror. B. SILLIMAN, B. SILLIMAN, Jnr., any JAMES D. DANA. 
The SECOND SERIES of this JOURNAL began with January, 1846. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


F. Surpurrp on the Geysers of California. Review of Foster & Whitney’s Geology of the 
Review of Prof. Burke’s Report on the Coast} Lake Superior Copper Region. 
Survey. R. J. Murcuison, on former Changes in the Alps. 
J. D. Dana, on Coral Reefs and Islands. C, S. Lyman, on the Pendulum Experiment. 
E. W. Brake, on the Flow of Elastic Fluids, | B. Siruman, Jr., Notes from Europe; on Vesu- 
through Orifices. vius; the Grotto del Cane; Meteorological 
Prof. Hosrorp, Relation of Chemical Composi-| Observatory of Vesuvius; Gilland’s method 
tion and Taste. of using Hydrogen Gas, for Illumination ; Ab- 
Foucault’s Pendulum Experiment. stracts of the Proceedings of the Meeting of 
J. D. Dana, on a case of Isomorphism. the British Association, at Ipswich in July. 
Mineralogical Notices. 








The number also contains Notices of Discoveries at Home and Abroad in Chemistry, Geology, 
Astronomy and other sciences. SILLIMAN & DANA. 








MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


BOOK, JOB & FANCY PRINTERS, 


Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


Also, agents for the Sournern Lirerary MesseNceR, and Virginia Historica 
ReaeisTer, both of which works they publish. 
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Tur Evesiye Boox. By Mrs. Kirkland. New York. 
Charles Scribner. 1852. 


We are gratified to perceive that American publishers 
are inclined to make up their gift-books from native mate- 
rial. Putnam has set a noble example in his “ Home 
Book of the Picturesque,’ and Hart of Philadelphia in 
his illustrated editions of the American poets, We hope 
to see this course annually pursued; there is abundant 
material, both artistic and literary, in the country to sup- 
ply oraamental books which will minister both to good 
taste and patriotic sympathies. In the elegant volume 
named above, we are presented with some of Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s most characteristic and interesting writings in a 
form worthy of their pure moral tone and bright intel- 
ligence. The book is an agreeable mixture of descriptive 
sketches, in the manner of a New*Home and of didactic 
writing like her essay on “ New York and London and 
Paris,” which went the rounds of the press last summer, 
and was attributed to Sir Henry Bulwer. “The Signifi- 
cance of Dress’”’ and “ Growing Old Gracefully,” are 
themes she treats with a genial and vigorous sense, while 
“ Courting by Proxy” and “ A Wedding in the Woods” 
are fresh life-stories that pleasantly vary the style. Alto- 
gether, the “ Evening Book” is a gem; it is illustrated 
by Darley with his usual cleverness; and is one of the 
best Gift Books yet produced in America. 

It may be obtained of J. W. Randolph. 





LirE 1n THE SanpwicH Istanps: Or the Heart of the 
Pacific as it Was and Is. By Rev. Henry T'. Cheever. 
Author of “The Island World of the Pacific,” “ The 
Whale and his Captors,” etc. New York. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 51 John Street. 1851. 


The Reverend Mr. Cheever is well known as the au- 
thor of “ The Island World of the Pacific,” a work which 
obtained for him, if we are not mistaken, considerable 
popularity. Mr. Cheever was a missionary to Hawaii, 
and much of his work is dedicated to the subject of mis- 
sions; to those remote “ultimate dim Thules’’ where 
the word of God has so recently been introduced. 
Mr. Cheever does dot write a treatise on Missions, 
much less a guide book for the assistance of those 
who dedicate themselves to this holy calling ; his volume 
consists rather in anecdotical reminiscences of what he 
has seen of the missionary’s life among the Hawaiians, 
and his observations appears to us highly important. 

Mr. Cheever desires especially that his work shall take 
its place in the “ Cabin Boy’s Locker” and the “ Sea- 
man’s Chest,” which he thinks should be the highest aim 
of such writers as himself. He thinks that the seaman is 
too slenderly informed of those strange lands and their 
inhabitants, among which he glides on the errand of com- 
merce: and we earnestly hope that this large body of 


Mr. Cheever’s style is plain and concise, but conveys 
clearly and well the meaning of the author, which is evi- 
dently, when he is not writing anti-slavery nonsense, the 
most honest and straightforward meaning in the world. 
He often diverges, in this volume, into amusing scenes, en- 
tertaining anecdotes, or national peculiarities of the Ha- 
waiians, which serve only to raise a smile; but his intent 
under all and above all is plainly to advance the cause of 
missions by supplying facts which have come to his own 
knowledge in the Sandwich Islands, and to hasten the 
coming of that day when the word of God shall illuminate 
regions now sunk in that awful and baleful mist of Pa- 
ganism. 

The typography and engravings of “The Sandwich 
Islands” are very excellent—the type open and fine, the 
engravings graceful and pleasing. The “surf-bathing” 
is a merry scene, and we were struck with it recently in 
the “ International Magazine.” 





Among the recent publications of Blanchard and Lea 
of Philadelphia, are Dr. Lardner’s Hand-Book of Me- 
chanics, {in praise of which it is not necessary for us to 
say a word,) beautifully printed and illustrated by one 
hundred and sixty-nine wood engravings,—an excellent 
hygienic work, entitled “ The Laws of Health,” by Lionel 
Jobn Beale, and Extracts from the Poems of Ovid, being 
one of the admirable Classical Series of Schmitz and 
Zumpt which we have so often had occasion to commend. 
These books will no doubt meet with the ready sale 
which attends all the issues of the enterprising publish- 
ers. For sale at Randolph's. 


Wartcnine Spirits. By Mrs. Ellet. Author of the 
“ Women of the American Revolution,” &c. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1852. 


An exceedingly tasteful little gift book, of which the 
letter-press and illustrations are equally excellent. Mrs. 
Ellet is well-enough known as an agreeable writer to en- 
sure the success of any volume upon whose title-page 
her name may appear, and Mr. Scribner is not the man 
to put forth her sketches in an unworthy manner. 

A. Morris has it for sale. 





Navat Lire; or, Observations Afloat and on Shore. 
The Midshipman. By W. F. Lyuch,U, S.N. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1851. 

If Lieut. Lynch had published these “ Observations,” 
when a midshipman, they might have won for him a con- 
siderable reputation as a young gentleman of promise. 
Coming however from one who has honorably connected 
himself with science, and achieved in other fields a world- 
wide notoriety, they are not likely to meet with great fa- 
vor. The style is somewhat of the Sophomore order of 
writing, and the tone rather Lamartinish for so gallant 
an officer. Reading it without a knowledge of the au- 





our fellow men will think with him, and supply their 
“lockers” and “ chests” with his volume. 


thor, we certainly should not have conjectured its pater- 
nity. For sale by A. Morris, 








Advertisement. 


Wird the view of devoting my time in future exclusive 


ly to the Literary Department of the Messenger, I wish 


to form a connection with an active partner who shall manage its business affairs. I therefore am willing to dis- 


ose of one-half o 


est periodicals in ited States has never been more 


Fi Baewey of the magazine upon liberal terms. The position of the Messenger as one of the 
e Un 


generally recognised than at the present time, and to an 


energetic man of business, this opportunity is one of rare occurrence. 
Further particulars will be given upon application by letter (post-paid) or in person. 


Address 
1 November, 1851. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, 
Ricumonp, Va. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, ¢ 


FOR 1852. 
EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 


This popular and favorite magazine which was established in the year 1834, and has outlive: 


with a single honorable exception, all its competitors, will enter upon a new volume in Janua 
next. 

















te 
Although it is departing from the usual course of the Editor to publish a list of coutributors, I* 


begs to call the attention of the Southern people to the following names, all of them Souther” 
which he is at liberty to mention as enlisted in behalf of the Messenger under his managemer » 


Lieut. M. F. Maory, Pror. J. T. L. Preston, Pror. Scuetr De Vere, u 
Prov. H. A. Wasuisetox, = Prov. Guo. B. Danyey, Cran es CAMPBELL, 

Gro. Freperick Homes, M. R. H. Garnert, Hueu R. Peasants, 

Wma. M. Burawe ut, Joun B. Dasney, Rev. Wo. H. Fours, 

Rev Sipney Dyer, Rev. C. R. Vaueuan, Rev. J. H. Bococx, 

Rev. M. D. Hoge, Rev. J. C. McCasp, W. Giimore Sims, 

J. M. Leeare, Dr. S. H. Dickson, Hon. Juper B. F. Porter, 
J. A. Turner, Jupcre A. B. Merk, Mrs. E. H. Evans, 

Mrs. Anna Perre Dinnies, Caronine Howarp, Miss Susan Ancuer TALwey; 
Miss Marcaret JunkKin, Cox. P. Sr. Geo. Cooke, U. S. Dragoons. 


The Messenger is also furnished with articles from Northern contributors, such as H. T. Tucr. 
ERMAN, Esq., Ik. Marvet, W. S. W. Ruscaensercer, U.S. N., Miss Anne C. Lyncu, R. F* 
Sroppaxp, Esq., Miss Mary E. Hewirrt, D. P. Hanuynt, Mrs. E. J. Eames, and others. 

The Messenger, however. has never rested its claims to public favor upon the names of i: 
eoutributors, but only upon the basis of SOLID EXCELLENCE. Several of the most popi 


lar works of the day were originally prepared for the Messenger aud published in its pages, amor ° 
which may be mentioned, 


IK. MARVEL’ § “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” and TUCKERMAN’ S “ Characteristics of 





Literature.” 
To the Southern People it appeals strongly as THE ACKNOWLEDGED LITERA) ,, 
ORGAN OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. , 
The Editor is determined to make it worthy of the South and of the Country. Thecon ¢ ' 
as heretofore, will embrace “ 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Pg « 
Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy, and other National Subjects. 


The Messenger will also continue to present articles of a ScientrrFic character, such as dur.” 
past years, have excited the most marked attention on both sides of the Atlantic. y 


THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT OF THE MESSENGER 


A 

1 

will, as heretofore, occasionally supply the latest intelligence in Literature, Science and Art, : 
4 





the French capital. 
Of the Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger, the Editor will only say t) 
will embrace copious notes on the current literature, and reviews of all new American or Fo 


works of general interest and value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and hone 
avowed. 


aa + 


TERMS--§5 per Annum, invariably in advance. 


: JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor & Proprietor | 
Ricumonp, Ist Novemser, 1851. 











THE OFFICE OF THE MESSENGER 


Has been removed to the Whig Building, corner of Franklin and Governor § 
up stairs. Entrance on Franklin Street. 
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e Southern israiry messenger; devoted 


a t of literature, and the fine arts a 
in 1834—June 1864. Richmond, T. W. “White 
se Mier fs 7 » 1835-64. 
x - 4 . - 38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 234-264. monthly. 
No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 
Vol. 22-23 called also “new go v. 1-12.” 
Numbering irregular TaD title ve 
From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 184/ title reads : The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 
Editors: Aug. 1834-M lay 1835, J. E. Hiesths<Seneciee. 1835, T. W. White 
and others.—Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe.—Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White and others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. — ov. 1847- May 
1860, 7 Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. ‘1864, G. W. Bagby.—Jan—June 
1864, H. Alfriend. 
(Continued on next card) 


* 10-8241 








The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. (Ca 


Absorbed the Southern and western monthly magazine and fe i 
an. 1846. 
; No more “aga 08 


pero: oy: Pp ¥endy.2. v.36, -P-S35-6. 


1. Heath, Jaines E., ed. . White, Thomas W., 17887-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 
Edgar A Allan, 1909-1849, ed. 1v. Minor, Benjamin Blake, 1818-1905, ed. 


son, John Reuben, 1823-1873, ed. vi. Bagby, George Willises 
1828-1883, ed vit. Alfriend, Frank H., ed. 


10-8241 
Library of Congress s AP2.S82 
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